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THE METAPHYSICAL CALCULUS. 


In the province of mathematics, thought is engaged in as- 
certaining and defining quantitative functions, and in trans- 
forming these into equivalents. When it has found the 
numerical equivalent of a given function, its goal is reached. 
To use the words of another*: “Speculative [pure] mathe- 
matics is the science of the functional laws by which to con- 
vert figure and force into number. Its first division creates 
functions by establishing the laws of derivation—Geometry 
and Mechanics ;—the second division computes the functions 
either in form or value—Algebra or Calculus, and Arith- 
metic.” 

There is a certain analogy between mathematics and meta- 
physics in objects and methods. 

In general, the problem in metaphysics is to find the equiv- 
alent forms of Mind and Matter,—to find the equivalent of 
each in terms of the other. And this involves, as in mathe- 
matics, preliminary sciences, wherein “functions are created 
by establishing the laws of derivation.” In other words, each 
province—Mind and Matter—must first be reduced to its ele- 
mental functions, its simplest terms found, and its entire em- 
pire reduced to corresponding equivalents in those simplest 
terms. Then comes the necessity of a bridge—the discovery 
of an equivalence between the terms of Mind and Matter— 
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and over this bridge the investigator carries his science to 
its completion. 

If one is skeptical as to the existence of such a bridge, he 
has only to reflect a moment to perceive that the two great 
classes of thinkers really assume its existence in all their 
investigations. If he reflects still further, he is likely to find 
that even his own skeptical stand-point presupposes such a 

bridge. 

_ The materialist assumes that all phenomena have their 
material equivalents, and that Matter and Force is the sub- 
stantial mode of existence, while Mind is one of its many 
phases. Hence to him all mental phenomena have equiva- 
lent terms of matter and force, and the object of his philoso-. 
phy is to ascertain and fix these terms and their relations. 
He asks: what is the physical equivalent of thought and feel- 
ing? What movement of the brain, what change of texture 
or consumption of tissue is concomitant with thought, feeling, 
or volition? This leads him to inquire into the structure and 
function of nerves and brain, and the relations of different 
qualities and quantities of food and drink to the modifica- 
- tions of intellectual products. His psychology seeks the 
laws of derivation of the complex from the simple, and ex- 
plains all thought as modified sensation. “Thought is a 
secretion of the brain just as bile is a secretion of the liver.” 
In this mode of scientific procedure matter is assumed as the 
substantial and as the most knowable; systematic knowl- 
edge will result from ascertaining the physical composition 
and laws of phenomena in general. 

The idealist—using a somewhat inadequate expression as 
a namé for the opposite class of thinkers—assumes that all 
phenomena have their mental equivalents, that Mind or 
Thinking Being is the substantial, and that the material 
world is only one of its processes. Matter is the phenomenon 
or appearance of Spirit. “The Ego is the actual substance 
or Being, and at the same time it is subject or free activity. 
It is that whose being or essence consists in the act of posit- 
ing itself, i.e. of creating or producing itself. Before I be- 
came self-conscious, I did not exist as Ego. The Ego is its 
own object. In the act of thinking itself, it is the active sub- 
ject and the product of its act. Its being is Freedom, Exist- 
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ence for itself; it is absolute subject. The determinations of 
objects are determinations of the Ego. All true being is 
knowing. The basis of the universe is not unspiritual—the 
antithesis of spirit—whose connection with spirit can never 
be comprehended—but spirit itself. No death, no lifeless 
matter, but everywhere life, spirit, intelligence, a realm of © 
spirits throughout its entire extent. Again, all actual Know- 
ing is Being; it posits absolute reality and objectivity; or 
the Ego is substance and the content of all reality.” In this 
statement of Fichte we have the general outcome of the G: :. 
man philosophic movement since Kant. Kant’s problem was 
precisely to ascertain the mental equivalent in the act of cog- 
nition. The result of his labors, supplemented by those of 
his successors, is a complete reduction and formulation of the 
mental factors in the various realms of Knowing. What ac- 
tivity of the mind is involved in thinking the idea of Space, 
and how its idea differs from that of Time, Motion, Matter, or 
how these differ from one another and from any other ideas, 
all this sort of information is given us with the utmost pains- 
taking and minuteness; the results being stated in terms of 
mental activity : this idea is defined thus and so, i.e. its think- 
ing requires such and so much consciousness of the entire cir- 
cular movement of thought. The idea of Space, for example. 
is a consciousness of that part of the activity of thinking 
wherein the separation or distinction of the Ego from itself is 
involved. Any arc of the entire circular activity of thinking 
may be made the object of consciousness, and, according to 
its extent and completeness, the depth and generality of the 
idea, which is the object contemplated, varies. Thus the idea 
of Time is a consciousness of the opposite phase involved in 
the activity which thinks space. That activity is common to 
thought and to Being, and that all objectivity, no matter how 
intuited, perceived, or conceived, involves movement of some 
sort, and that its thinking is accomplished through an inter- 
nal constructive movement of thought—this seems to be the 
basis of the great reactionary system of Trendelenburg which 
brings the ancient Greek and the modern German systems of 
Philosophy close together. 

Again, if one were to discard both views and attempt to 
take a skeptical position denying the possibility of a bridge 
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from mind to matter, it is certain that he would not defend 
himself successfully. The materialist takes his stand on 
sensuous perception and posits as substantial, certain meta- 
physical entities such as matter, force, and the like, naively 
supposing that they are realities cognized by him through 
his senses. The idealist takes his stand on self-consciousness, 
and from the universal and necessary principles found there 
he constructs his science. The skeptic, if he employ a proce- 
dure at all, must assume logical principles borrowed from 
the materialist or from the idealist. If he stands on the anti- 
nomy of the two systems like Kant, he will like Kant furnish 
a basis for the strict conclusions of a Fichte quoted above. 
To say there is no bridge from mind to matter is to deny the 
possibility of knowing that there is such a thing as matter, 
for the assertion sets out from mind. 

The utilitarian will be most astonished when he examines 
the manifold applications that the German scientific explor- 
ers have made with this idealistic method of ascertaining the 
mental equivalent of cognitions. In fixing with absolute pre- 
cision the exact content of the various writings of Aristotle, 
in settling the numerous ethnological questions that arise in 
connection with philological researches in the higher sciences, 
social, political, and theological, they have the mastery of a 
method that gives them the vantage ground; they can solve 

‘ the antinomies by pure thought; those who cannot, must work 
out the solutions with expenditure of life itself. Thought 
alone makes life valuable, and has power to protect and pre- 
serve it. 


IDEALISM AND REALISM IN THEIR RELATION TO 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


From Herman Lotze’s Mikrokosmus.”’ 


By Max. EBERHARDT. 


Philosophy is a mother who is served with ingratitude at 
the hands of her children. At one time she was all in all to 
them; Mathematics and Astronomy, Physics and Physiol- 
ogy, no less than Ethics and Politics, sprang into existence 
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from her maternal fold. But soon her daughters had esta- 
blished their own affluent homes, and each one the sooner in 
proportion to the rapid progress made under her maternal 
influences, conscious of what she now had wrought by dint 
of her own labor, they withdrew from the control of Philoso- 
phy, who, not being able to follow them into the minutiz of 
their new departments of life, became troublesome by her 
monotonous recurrence to impertinent counsels. And thus, 
after all of her offspring had branched off from the common 
stock, Philosophy shared the dubious lot of retaining the 
insoluble part of all problems as her undisputed province. 
Placed upon this reserve, she has still maintained her vital- 
ity, ever pondering over the old hidden enigmas, and ever 
sought in lonely quietude by those who founded their hopes 
upon the unity of human knowledge. 

The connection of phenomena had been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the empirical sciences; they showed how many and 
how multiform the links are that form the series of actions 
uniting a cause with its ultimate effect; but what it is which 
connects two coéxistent links of the series, eluded their grasp ; 
they neither said what the things were in themselves, nor in 
what that interaction of things consisted by means of which the 
state of one might produce a change in the state of the other. 
The religious and moral life of man, as regards itself, has de- 
_ veloped the belief in that which is of absolute value, in what 
should be, as enjoined by an imperative duty, and which, if 


Reality is to have any meaning whatever, must be the most | 


real of all; but the world of forms and facts, wherein alone 
it would realize itself, lay before it, a strange domain, being 
neither a creation of its own, nor even, as it seemed, reconci- 
lable with it. This state of things prompted the agitation of 
the two questions again and again as to the peculiar nature 
of Being, whose appearance to us we observe, and as to the 
relation which this world of existing reality sustains to the 
world of values that should be. And, ere the first two were 
answered, arose the third, as to the capacity for truth pos- 
sessed by our cognition in general; and as to its relation, 
there, to the existing reality—here, to that which ought to be 
in it and through it. 

Certitude in our thoughts is attainable by reducing them 
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to the certainty of others previously demonstrated, or to the 
evidence of immediate or intuitive truths, neither in need of, 
nor susceptible of, demonstration. 

The confidence we have, partly in the laws of Thought 
which effect that reduction or generalization, partly in the 
simple and direct cognitions to which these laws lead us, 
may be saved from prejudices whose power of persuasion is 
but fortuitous, by repeatedly and closely examining the ob- 
ject of our research; whilst it could no longer be preserved 
by any sort of demonstration from a doubt which would turn 
into a possible error, and shake our confidence even in that 
which we always find to be a necessity of thought. A skep- 
ticism, however, that did not show the error of certain preju- 
dices from particular contradictions liable to be pointed out, 
and the possibility of correcting them, but were only desirous 
of repeating, without provocation, the idle question, whether 
all things, in the end, might not be entirely different from the 
manner in which we of necessity must think them, would, to- 
gether with Certitude, destroy all the value which we attach 
to reality. That this, however, shall not be—that the world 
cannot be an incongruity without meaning—this conviction 
of a moral faith is the last ground upon which we base our 
trust in the capacity for truth possessed by our cognition, 
and in the possibility of any knowledge whatever. But the 
extent of knowledge is not determined, as yet, by this con- 
viction. 

Only of our own being have we any immediate conscious- 
ness; in regard to an external world, all our knowledge is 
based upon representations which are but changeful states 
of our own selves. What certainty have we, then, that this 
image of an external world is not a dream evolved by our 
nature? The cautious man asks this, while the imprudent 
one asserts it; he forgets that it must, indeed, be so in both 
cases, whether things be external to us or not; even an actual 
world outside of us could be represented by us only in im- 
ages composed of affections of our being. The subjective 
nature of our presentative faculty does not, therefore, decide 
upon the existence or non-existence of the world that it be- 
lieves to be representing to itself. The attempt, however, to 
conceive the world’s image simply as the native product of 
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the mind was generally early repudiated by the even tenor 
of science; it was always found essential, to this end, to 
assume within us just as maly impulses foreign to the nature 
of our mind, and not deducible from it, as the ordinary view 
imagined .us to receive from without. Reserving for future 
discussion what is of importance in these contemplations, we 
follow for the present the. conviction to which Philosophy 
has ever returned, that our representative faculty springs 
from the reciprocation with a world independent of us. 

If this be the case, however, could the act of representation 
be more than the effect of things—could it be their corre- 
sponding copy? and could truth, for the recognition of which 
we possess a capacity, consist in the agreement of Thought 
with Being? We speak of the image of an object when any 
combination of other agencies produces the same impression 
upon our perception which the object itself would have 
caused ; from the similitude of its effects upon us, therefore, 
do we recognize one thing to be the image of another. Can 
this very effect, which both produce within us, ever be iden- 
tical with them in such a degree, that in the observing gaze 
of a stranger our cognitions would be accepted as an image 
of the object?) Wherever there is reciprocation — and cogni- 
tion is but the particular instance of such an effect between 
the objects and the percipient mind—there the nature of the 
one element never turns into the other, remaining identical 
with itself and unchanged; but every first element serves 
only as an encouragement for every second one to realize 
from among the many states of which its own nature is sus- 
ceptible, a certain particular one — that one, namely, which, 
according to a general law of this nature, is an adequate re- 
sponse to the quality and quantity of the stimulus to which 
it was subjected. Hence, there is a correspondence between 
the external causes acting upon us, and.certain images with- 
in us, which we produce, a correspondence between a change 
of those causes and a variation of these, our internal or men- 
tal states. But no particular representation is a likeness of 
the cause whose product it is, and even the relations between 
these unknown elements which we imagine we recognize, are 
not, in the first place, the very relations existing between 
them abstractly; they are the forms in which we perceive 
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them. And this state we do not consider a human imperfec- 
tion; we rather conceive it as inherent in the nature of every 
knowledge depending upon reciprocation with its object. All 
beings who are subject to this condition suffer the like conse- 
quence; they never behold things, as they are in themselves, 
when no one sees them, but only as they appear when they 
are seen. 

Limited in this manner to phenomena, knowledge is still 
not devoid of all relation to the Existent itself. For we must. 
not complain of its delusiveness as though a mere semblance 
were presented, while the essence which gives birth to this 
semblance were beyond our ken, absolutely avoiding all com- 
parison with the former, and questionable even in its very 
existence. We cannot consider the fundamental forms of 
cognition as mere forms of human perception, into which the 
objects, in themselves entirely differently constituted, drop, 
without admitting that, in order to drop into these forms, the 
objects must, of course, conform to them in the same manner 

as anything must fit the mesh of the net by which it is to be 
caught. Or, not using any figure of speech, every phenome- 
non, in order to appear at all, presupposes an essential being 
whose internal relations furnish the principles determining 
the form of its appearance. From an analysis of the forms 
of our intuition in which perception directly seizes its ob- 
jects, the conviction may be secured that these forms with 
which we are so familiar are not applicable to the objects 
themselves; but still we must seek in the nature of things 
and their true mutual relations the conditions which permit 
us to perceive them in those forms. It may thus be doubtful 
whether space and time, as such, may not consist in the act 
of representation merely, which comprehends the multifari- 
ous; but it cannot be doubtful that then the Existent need 
not be subject of itself to an order devoid of time and space, 
which, while acting upon us, is converted into the forms of 
coordination and sequence. The sensation which presents 
any object to us, or calls forth any act, is certainly not iden- 
tical with its cause ; but it is equally certain that we consider 
two objects or acts as identical, alike, or different, if their im- 
pressions upon us be identical, alike, or different; and the 
degrees of their affinity we estimate according as the differ- 
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ences are greater or less in their impressions. We thus inev- 
itably conceive that which apparently exists and transpires, 
presented by perception simply in the form of the Phenome- 
nal, as being in perfect correspondence with that which truly 
exists in the things themselves or transpires between them, 
and which, for that reason, is by no means devoid of truth 
and a due conformity to Law. To renounce these premises 
would not add to our certitude, but would simply produce a 
fruitless, self-contradictory affliction of thought. 

Although Semblance thus points to Being, yet it points to 
mere formal relations of the Existent and their changes; the 
essence of things which subsist and move in these relations 
remains inscrutable. And for the very reason that the na- 
ture of things remains unknown, the actions taking place 
among them cannot be comprehended from their nature; 
only the semblance, the result of experience can teach us to 
_ surmise what in truth is taking place. In this manner phi- 
losophical research follows the same course which, as we 
have seen, the natural sciences have taken; it commences 
with the separate phenomena, mysterious and contradictory, 
presented by experience, and guided by the general laws of 
Thought, it endeavors to arrive at the form of what in truth 
exists and transpires, which must serve as its efficient cause 
to explain what is strange and contradictory in the material 
furnished by our perceptions. There may be many a glori- 
ous success even within this limited scope of its problem 
attending this spirit of Realism, which is content in reducing 


given data of Semblance to data of Being which we must of— 


necessity assume; not only that it may succeed in elucidat- 
ing the causal nexus in a certain analogous series of pheno- 
mena, but the comparison of the knowledge obtained may 
also afford a prospective glance at that which, as the true 
Reality, lies at the foundation of the whole phenomenal 
world. Yet even this final result will not, in the main, re- 
move the character of a mere matter of fact by virtue of this 
principle, and thus it will ever give rise to the opposition of 
that idealistic disposition of the human soul which does not 
recognize true Being in facts that exist merely because they 
exist, or must of necessity be assumed because something 
else exists, but gives countenance to such a fact only as the 
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form of true Being, which, through the dignity of Thought 
that it represents, proves its mission, its right, its potency, to 
place itself at the summit of Reality as the ultimate datum, 
as the highest formative principle. 

With the bold assertion that Thought and Being are iden- 
tical, Idealism confronts the profession of Realism that the 
nature of things is unknowable. Although Idealism has 
sometimes ventured to assert this, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that it will ever be possible for human cognition to pene- 
trate by the activity of thought the quiddity of all things and 
to reproduce them in thoughts; the limits which the finitude 
of our nature imposes upon this extension of our actual in- 
sight into the essence of things are too obvious. But, to a 
power of cognition free from these limits, things would no 
longer be impenetrable; they would not be as much beyond 
all comprehension as, for instance, light is beyond the faculty 
of hearing, sound beyond the faculty of sight; as actualized 
thoughts rather would they be recognized by the cognitive 
faculty of man, the latter recognizing itself in them. Thus, 
though not exactly taken as an assertion with regard to the 
relation of our knowledge to its object, but rather as a von- 
viction with reference to the nature of being-in-itself, this 

- proposition imperceptibly imparts a different meaning to 
Being, or the nature of things, from that given to it by cur- 
rent opinion. For, that content by which one thing is distin- 
guished from another, the natural consciousness believes to 
have within its immediate reach, partly in sensation, partly 

~in representations which primarily attach to sensati and 
embrace their elements. The more mysterious does fron, 
that this content has the virtue of presenting itself to the 
mind as something existent, self-subsistent, tangible, in gen- 
eral, as a thing; whoever would discover the hidden source 
of extension, fulness, hardness, elasticity, or whatever per- 
tains to objectivity, would, as man would naturally suppose, 
have found the true peculiar nature of the thing,—not that by 
which one is distinguished from the other, but that in which 
they all are alike, the nature of their being, the Reality. 
Can, then, Idealism claim the ability to solve this problem? 
Certainly to no greater extent than that to which Realism 
has also professed to solve it; what it is that causes things 
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to be, and why it is that they are related to one another; how 
it is finally brought about that something follows from these 
relations; in what manner an event, a state of becoming and 
acting, are possible: all this remains as impenetrable a mys- 
tery to Idealism as it does to its opponent. Admitting, for a 
moment, everything we may concede, although this theory 
may not know how all this is brought about, it may still suc- 
ceed in proving a connection, according to which, supposing 
this very Being to exist in a manner inconceivable, there must 
also be, in a manner alike inconceivable, that very state of 
becoming and acting, aud no other; even then, however, 
Idealism would have fathomed but the meaning and the ra- 
tional connection of particular determinations, which we 
before comprehended as a totality under the name of Being; 
wholly unknown would it be still how this inner connection 
of reality can be. And this it-was that the proposition, pre- 
sented in a bold and striking manner, promised to fulfil when 
it declared Being identical with Thought; we were led to. 
imagine that the very element through which Being as Being 
was first distinguished, in a manner precluding all agreement, 
from Thinking or the state of being thought, might finally 
represent itself to be an imperceptible difference, and this 
Being be wholly dissolved in thoughts. Now it appears that 
Idealism, too, in regard to the two ideas by dint of whose 
fusion we think the Existent, that of the What and that of 
its Being, leaves this very Being equally unexplained. 

But, however injudicious it was to speak in that proposi- 
tion of Being, it was just as inexpedient, on the other hand, 
to mention Thought as that which is to be identical with it; 
as long, at least, as this name is to distinguish with a fixed 
meaning a particular act of the mind from others. And this 
seems to be the meaning; for to sensuous perception Ideal- 
ism also does not concede that it seizes the truth of things; it 
abandons both, and reserves to Thought, as a higher and 
peculiar activity, the privilege of detecting, behind the decep- 
tive wrappings in which the world of perception crowds upon 
us, the true Being. But this hope is based upon a widely 
diffused error. That for which language has coined a name, 
we aré generally very prone to consider a product of Thought, 
although its aid in determining the subject thata name serves 
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to denote is often very insignificant, and frequently wholly 
valueless. As far as sensuous impressions are conc -rned, we 
are, of course, readily convinced that no art applied in logical 
operations can supply to the blind or deaf the want of per- 
ception with regard to color or sound: that, therefore, blue 
and sweet are no conceptions thought by us, but impressions 
we experience, that their names are but signs of speech which 
remind us of a content, in which thought shares at most but 
to the extent that it points out its dependent character by 
virtue of the adjective form it imparts to it. But in the more 
general conceptions which are everywhere entwined with our 
perceptions, investing them with form and import in the ideas 
of Being, of Becoming, of Activity, and of any relation point- 
ing from one element to another, we believe the more posi- 
tively that we find true products of Thought, and of that alone. 
And still the import of Being is not capable, by the activity 
of Thought, of being rendered intelligible to him who does 
not intuitively know what is meant thereby ; only by way of 
analysis can Thought, in removing all irrelevant conceptions 
which are not intended, teach us how to trace the meaning 
of the word that is apprehended only by direct intuition. 
Nobody will discover a definition with regard to Becoming 
which does not embrace under another name its most essen- 
tial characteristics — the conception of a transition from one 
event to another, or of the act of transpiring in general. 

Thought can aid in defining this conception only by elu- 
cidating both the points between which that mysterious tran- 
sition takes place, between those which are namable only, 
but not capable of being further analyzed in thought. And 
equally beyond the reach of all logical operations is the con- 
cept of Activity. We can easily believe that we may yet re- 
duce it to the more abstract one of the Conditioning, although 
it then would be questionable whether the reverse would not 
be more correct; but would it then be possible to determine 
by a further analysis of thought what the idea of the Condi- 
tioning actually signifies? Apparently, perhaps—in reality, 
certainly not—under this or that name Thought will after all 
be but capable of merely designating the ideas of an essen- 
tial connection of different events, without, however, being 
able to generate it by dint of its own activity. 
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And here the objection may be urged that I unnecessarily 
dwell upon that which is self-evident; it may be said that 
Thought as a relative and synthetic activity would, of course, 
be compelled to presuppose the elements to be put in relation 
and synthesis, as having been furnished from some other 
source. I really aim at nothing else than to render this con- 
viction very apparent for the moment, and to deduce its conse- 
quences. For, after some consideration, we are soon convinced 
that those elements secured by Thought in this manner, as 
having originated elsewhere, contain nothing else than the 
sum total of those cognitions of true Being and Eventuation 
which formerly were predicated of it as its inherent proper- 
ties. In all cases, Thought is but an introactive agency that 
places the primitive intuitions of the internal and external 
perceptions in reciprocal relations, these being predetermined 
by fundamental ideas and laws the origin of which we can- 
not trace ; logical forms proper, peculiar to itself, it develops 
only in the attempt at applying this truth which we find 
within us, to the diverse variety of perceptions, and the con- 
sequences drawn from them. Hence, there is nothing less 
justifiable than the assertion that Thought, as it is, is iden- 
tical with Being, and capable of absorbing it without any 
residue; in all instances there rather remain unabsorbed, in 
its ideal flow, the particular traces which mark the special 
features of the great Entity we have distinguished by the 
name of Being. With more truth we should have said: Being 
perceives itself; we—inasmuch as we are—know, feel, per- 
ceive, or experience rightly that which is said to be; being 
active, we know full well what we mean, though without the 
power of expressing it, when not only speaking of a periodi- 
city of phenomena but of a state in which the one is con- © 
ditioned by the other. And, in this sense, all the world has 
always known what Being or Reality denotes, for every one 
has inwardly experienced the meaning of these words; having, 
however, found it difficult or impossible to express, by dint 
of logical categories, what he has so vividly experienced. 
Philosophy has been equally unsuccessful in supplying this 
deficiency ; it has invariably given us only names for the ex- 
periences of life; and living and moving in names, it sometimes 
has experienced less vividly that which has presented itself 
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as the object of its efforts. Consequent upon such considera- 
tions it will in the spirit of Idealism be insisted upon, that 
this point should now at length be dropped; it is admitted, 
that we do not know how things can exist and act, but their 
essence does not consist in their actuality, but rather in what 
they are and act. Is, then, this content of things more sus- 
ceptible of thought than the manner in which we have sought 
to determine it? Whatever Thought may be, it is an activity 
of the mind; and if it be not this, it is at all events a variable 
series of states which the mind experiences. Now, how can 
a succession of states depict and reproduce anything else than 
their like again /—can it apprehend the essence which is sub- 
ject to these states? It will only then be possible when we 
add another to our former assumptions, and no longer con- 
sider whatthings are, but what they experience, as their very 
essence and their true being which Philosophy is in quest of. 
Thus Idealism, by a course whose particular stages we can- 
not here point out, would admit that it, at all events, neither 
knew how things were, nor what they were; but certainly 
what they signify. And this, their true being, is also know- 
able. What everything is in itself, that very nature of it by 
which it és at all, and is enabled to vindicate itself effectually 
and to be something different from others, this may forever 
remain an impenetrable mystery to Thought. But in the 
forms of their destinies, their changes, their evolution, their 
activity, and their participation in the grand, connecting 
‘scheme of Reality,—in all these respects things are, it is said, 
apprehensible by Thought, and comparable with one another ; 
the essential import of every one of them, so far as it consists 
in this, is of itself exhaustible in thought, no matter whether 
~we human beings can find this thought or not. Thus Ideal- 
ism, like Realism, is confined to a cognition of that which 
transpires in and between things remaining unknown; but 
in the import which this fact presents, it imagines that it 
- possesses all essential truth; things do but exist for the pur- 
pose of realizing this fact. 

A similar conviction has always been onpertnined and ex- 
pressed in other forms by Faith, inasmuch as it has held the 
world to be of divine creation. It thereby denies as emphati- 
cally as philosophical Idealism that there is resident in things 
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any being, or part of their being, which they are invested with 
by means of tyemselves. All they are, they are by the will 
and intent of God; their most peculiar being consists in that 
which God has meant or intended with them, in their signifi- 
cance as to the unity of the great scheme of Life. To fathom 
this scheme is not what Faith claims, but its idea of God is 
full of different rays beaming upon one another, as it were, 
which cast their illumining lights also upon the world cre- 
ated below. The idea of an immutable and just God harmo- 
nizes with the rigorous laws of the phenomenal world; the 
infinite fulness of His beatific Being conforms to the beauty 
of the latter — His sanctity with the order of*events in the 
world of morality. To trace back to these creative attributes 
of God all particular incidents of Reality, was neither at- 
tempted, nor was it considered possible; it was sufficient to 
believe, despite the contradiction of numerous perceptions, 
in the verity of these attributes in general, and to derive 
anew in particular instances, from a selection of preferred 
phenomena, the vivid feeling of their efficiency prevailing 
throughout the universe. 

In two respects philosophical Idealism sought to transcend 
this belief. It first took exception to the loose manner in 
which Religion spoke of a personal God, in which it permit- 
ted Him to evoke things from naught into reality, and to place 
Himself in a state of reciprocation with these realized nulli- 
ties; the metaphysical import of all these proceedings was 
to be discovered and raised into the light of comprehension. 

None of these efforts, upon the purport of which the con- 
clusion of our considerations invites us to enter more fully, 
have been successful; whilst criticising all ideas which Faith 
had anthropomorphosed of the relation of God to the world, 
they have left remaining in forms of speech generally artifi- 
cially obscured, as a final outcoming, the assertion merely, 
that asingle highest Idea permeates all phenomena of the 
actual world with its formative and authoritative principles, 
without explaining how. And for the very reason that Ideal- 
ism could at most but seize upon the import of the world 
and not furnish the proof of its reality, everything that 
pointed to this enigma was eliminated from its consideration. 
There was no longer any mention of God, for this name sig- 
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nifies naught without the predicates of actual power and 
efficiency; there could only be mention of jhe Idea whose 
content, whether in this or that manner alike incomprehen- 
sible, actually constituted the very being and import of the 
world. But for that very reason the hope was entertained of 
being able to express fully and systematically the whole 
tenor of this Idea in thoughts, and by this second effort 
greatly to surpass Faith, which knew but in general terms 
the intent of God—this remaining, in its particulars, in- 
scrutable. This promise, likewise, could be realized only 
by abstracting from the nature of the subject what remained 
inconceivable to Thought. For, as a matter of course, the 
living forces which Faith had contemplated as resident in 
God, presented themselves to Thought in a manner just as 
inconceivable as the sensuous impressions furnished by per- 
ception. For them, too, we invent names; their content we 
merely experience, and do not seize by means of Thought. 
What is good or bad remains just as inconceivable as what 
is blue or sweet; only after an immediate feeling has taught 
us the presence of merit and demerit in the world, and 
the difficulty of distinguishing them, Thought may develop 
from out of that which we thus experience, certain criteria 
which afterwards assist us in subordinating anything par- 
ticular in the one or the other of those two general intui- 
tions. Is it possible to find in concepts the peculiar vivifying 
nerve of Justice? We may talk much of a balance of pow- 
ers, of a conformity among active and passive states, of weal 
or woe falling back upon him who has caused them; but 
what process of Thought explains the interest we exhibit in 
these phenomena only when they signify that which we call 
a Retribution? Love and hatred, are they thinkable? can 
their quiddity be exhausted in concepts? In whatever pro- 
cess of transforming duality into unity, or in whatever mode 
of separating what might be one, we should be desirous of | 
perceiving their significance: we shall forever announce but 
an enigma. For the enigma is the pointing out of criteria, 
from which the full, living content to which they belong does 
not spontaneously flow, but must be devined, as it does not 
lie in them. Now, this whole, living content which Faith 
apprehended in the personal being of God, Philosophy not 
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only expected to reproduce in Thought; it imagined that it 
conferred upon Him, who is more than all that may be called 
Idea, an honorable distinction by raising Him from the ob- 
scurity of that which is experienced and felt with all the 
energies of heart and soul to the dignity of a-concept as an 
object of pure Thought. 

Nature and Humanity are alike subject to this treatment, 
which reduces the true import of all things and events to the 
formal manner of their appearance, and which looks upon 
things and events themselves merely as being designed for 
the realization of these forms. The creatures of nature exist, 
according to this view, in order to take rank in a system 
of classification, and to secure to the logical categories of the 
General, Particular, and Individual, an abundance of pheno- 
mena; their living actions and their reciprocation take place 
in order to celebrate the mysteries of the Differential, the 
Opposite, of Polarity, and Unity, —to perform a rhythm in 
whose oscillations Affirmation, Negation, and mutual Limita- 
tion, succeed one another. Man, engaged in the contempla- 
tion of the Spiritual world, would at one time, under the 
influence of Realism, view Thought and all spiritual life sim- 
ply as the highest forms in which those mysterious powers, 
Affirmation, Negation, Contrariety and its extinction, would 
become manifest; and at another time, more given to Ideal- 
ism, he would consider Thought to be the true being and 
object of all things, looking upon those forms wherein that 
which merely exists and transpires is presented to him as 
the faint prelude to the more potent theme of thought. But 
he went not-beyond the attempt at recognizing Thought as 
the most essential attribute of mind—as the acme of Thought, 
the thinking of Thought, the pure self-reflection of the logical 
activity of the mind. Existence and the dignity of the moral 
world were, of course, not forgotten; but the Imperative in 
the moral nature of man had also to submit to this proce- 
dure by which everything was reduced to formal relations ; 
it seemed as if it ought to be only to the extent it repeated, 
in the forms of its realization, those esteemed relations which 
stood for the true nature of Being. 

Right here, in pointing out these errors, we drop this sub- 
ject. Tacitly passing by much that is considered great and 
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momentous by the disciples of this school, this brief sketch 
shows a spirit of partiality in merely pointing out what was 
apt to serve as an introduction to the object we had in view 
in these disquisitions. Philosophy is at present neither ex- 
clusively controlled by the false Idealism we have been last 
opposing, nor is it possible to avoid the mistake into which 
it has fallen; but we do not deem it proper as yet to set forth 
the conviction we desire to hold as our ultimatum. Only, as 
a preliminary enunciation we may say: The Essential of 
things does not consist in thoughts, and Thought is not capa- 
ble of apprehendingit; but the whole Mind may nevertheless 
experience, in other forms of its activity and its affections, 
the necessary import of all Being and activity, and then 
Thought serves as a means of placing what was experienced 
in that connection which its nature requires, and in experien- 
cing it more intensely as the mind succeeds in controlling 
that connection. , Very old errors they are which oppose this 
insight. 

It was long before the vivid imagination of man recognized 
in Thought the rein which secures to its course steadiness, 
certainty, and truth; it may take just as long before it will 
be known that the rein cannot generate the motion it is to 
control. The shadow of Antiquity, its mischievous over-esti- 
mation of the Logos, hangs still over us, and does not per- 
mit us to perceive either in the Real or the Ideal that by 
dint of which both are more than all Reason. 


THE TRINITY AND THE DOUBLE PROCESSION. 


By Francis A. HENRY. 


If it be admitted that truths concerning what we call the 
Infinite, the Absolute, and the Divine, supply a key to the 
comprehension of this mysterious universe in which, we know 
not how, we find ourselves, supply an explanation of this life 
which each cf us is somehow living without memory of its 
beginning or foresight of its end, then it follows that the sci- 
ence which treats of these truths has a right to its old name 
of scientia scientiarum, and may fairly be considered the 
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most important study which can occupy mankind. But now- 
adays very few will make this admission or accept this 
consequence. Men’s intellects are ruled by a philosophy of 
relativity and nescience which denies the reality-or cogniza- 
bility of the Infinite and Absolute, and by a physical science 
which declares all supra-mundane concerns to be “essentially 
questions of lunar politics,” and conceives that itonly “shows | 
a proper regard for the economy of time” when it “ declines 
to trouble itself about them at all.” These are dark days cer-_ - 
tainly for Speculative Theology, and embittered too by that 
memory of happier things which is the crown of sorrows. 
For time was when she herself sat upon the throne of intel- 
lectual despotism, and Physical Science hid its face, and 
worked in holes and corners, and Free Thought was brought 
to the seaffold and the stake. But if while Theology wan- 
ders unregarded and uncared for now, she is brought to see 
that her own tyranny over men provoked their rebellion and 
explains their contempt, adversity will not be without its 
uses; and when she acknowledges that perfect liberty is due 
to thought, and perfect charity to error, she may regain, for 
she will then deserve, her old ascendancy. Meantime who- 
ever writes upon theological subjects must content himself 
with the fit audience though few, and to such an audience it 
may not be uninteresting to consider briefly the fundamental 
question of all Theology, namely, the essential constitution 
of the Divine existence. 

This is expressed in the Christian religion by the doctrine 
of the Trinity, a doctrine which is taught from Scripture as a 
mystery, and which is not explained because not understood 
philosophically nor sought to be so understood. The doc- 
trine as contained in the Catholic formularies is briefly this: 
The one Gop is three Persons; the three Persons are co-eter- 
nal and in every respect co-equal, so that each Person is in 
the full sense Gop, and yet there are not three Gops, but one 
Gop; Gop is one and singular, yet that Singular is not one 
Person but three Persons. Thus expressed the doctrine is 
the closest contradiction, for the gist of every statement of it 
is that there is a unity of One and Three taken in the same 
sense. The unity and the plurality are the same thing, in 
the same respect, and from the same point of view. It is true 
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different terms are used for each; the unity is said to be of 
Substance and the triplicity of Perscns, but these terms are 
only for convenience in speaking now of the unity and now 
of the plurality. Without such distinct terms ordinary men 
‘could hardly frame any conception of the doctrine even as a 
contradiction, but it should be remembered that they are 
terms of economy and do not inhere in the object. When 
‘Gop is said to be one in Substance and three in Person, it 


- cannot be meant that He is one in a different respect from 


that in which He is three, as if the unity and the plurality 
lay side by side and the mind could go from one to the other, 
because, in the first place, the terms are equivalent in mean- 
ing. Personality is Substance, and Substance can be nothing 
else than Personality. Again, the moment the plurality is 
isolated from the unity, the Persons present themselves as 
individually independent: Godhead is rather their attribute 
than their substance, and the result is Tritheism, not the 
Christian Trinity. Furthermore, if Gop is One in one respect 
and Three in another respect, there is no longer any difficul- 
ty, it is true, but there is also no new or important truth. All 
that is deep and distinctive in the doctrine vanishes along 
with the incomprehensibility ; there is no longer any mys- 
tery, and the Trinitarian controversy appears inexplicable 
madness. Sameness in one respect is not identity but only 
similarity, and difference in one respect is only dissimilarity, 
not essential difference. If this were all it means, the doc- 
trine might be predicated of everything in the universe, for 
we know that everything is the same as another thing in 
some respect and different from it in others, but no thing in 
the universe is the same as another in one respect and also 
different from it in the same respect, and just this is what 
Christianity means by the Trinity, although it does not 
profess to understand it. The doctrine is expressed as a 
contradiction because what is contradictory is here what is 
essential, and the difficulty cannot be removed for the under- 
standing without maiming or perverting the idea. The unity 
is in and through the plurality, and the plurality, as such, is 
unity. 

Now if it be objected to the doctrine that thus stated it is 
incomprehensible and inconceivable, the common answer is 
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that although it cannot be understood it is to be believed; that 
it is properly not contrary to reason but above and beyond 
reason, and so matter for faith. The answer is not satisfac- 
tory. For, in the first place, it is not possible to believe in an 
unintelligibility, if by belief is to be understood any mental 
activity. Faith in an unintelligible is purely a negative 
attitude of mind, for it is necessarily nothing more than sus- 
pension of thought; it is simply the non-holding of an opin- 
ion to the contrary of the unintelligible proposition; no man 
can go further than this with his faith, let him try as he will. 
In the second place, the distinction between contrary to and 
above reason is a sophism as here used. If the doctrine of 
the Trinity be fairly presented, it is directly contrary to rea- 
son as that term iscommonly used. The true answer is that 
its being inconceivable and incomprehensible is no objection 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, because conceivability and com- 
prehensibility are no criteria of any concrete truth. Take the 
notion of infinite space; it is equally impossible to conceive 
of it as limited — for then it is not infinite—and as illimita- 
ble, for conception can only represent the bounded. In like 
manner it is impossible to comprehend logically the com- 
monest facts of experience. For instance, all forms of motion 
embody a contradiction logically insoluble. A body cannot 
move where it is not, for it must be there first; and it cannot 
move where it is, for it is there and not elsewhere; therefore 
it cannot move at all. Thus it is no new or alarming circum- 
stance if a truth cannot be conceived or comprehended, for 
there isa certain subject-matter which from its very nature is 
inconceivable and incomprehensible. The fact is, one must 
know how to suit his instruments to the work to be done, and 
not conclude a task to be impossible because some instra- 
ments are found inadequate. One must know the different 
powers and the different uses of sensuous representation, lo- 
gical reasoning, and pure thinking. Logical reasoning is the 
activity of the abstract, and abstraction-making understand- 
ing. It holds fast to certain half principles which state only 
one phase of the totality of an object—such asthe principles 
of Identity, of Contradiction and the Excluded Middle, which 
it calls “laws of thought”—by which it judges and deter- 
mines of everything. Very useful within its proper sphere, it 
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becomes disorganizing and obstructive when it carries itself 


‘outside that sphere. For it finds the actual world, the eter- 


nal system of things, existing somehow illogically. This 
persistent contradiction of logic by actuality would puzzle it 
into silence if it were not so sure that it is right, and so satis- 
fied with its lucid demonstration of how everything must be 
that it ignores or denies the fact of its existence otherwise. 
Driven helplessly round and round the circle of its own cate- 
gories, Understanding cannot find the return from the abstract 
to the concrete and actual, but dwells forever in a shadow- 
world of its own creation. A great deal is said by religious 
people about the danger of abstract speculation upon revealed 
truth, but the danger consists entirely in the inquirer’s igno- 
rant or unconscious use of abstract categories for universal 
principles. “Common sense” places implicit faith in such 
categories and uses them without distrust—hence that what 
is one should be also three appears.to it absurd—and al- 
though when it applies these categories to the totality, that 
is, uses them for universal principles, it falls at once into as 
many insoluble antinomies, it accepts this mishap with a 
good grace, and consoles itself with the philosophy of nes- 
cience and the limits of human thought, never thinking of 
investigating the categories in themselves tosee how far they 
are adequate to the measure of all truth. Such investigation 
would discover that the laws of formal logic, being only forms 
of the abstract and partial, are not forms of the true but of the 
untrue. Considered dialectically they refute themselves, and 
show their dependence upon more concrete and synthetic 
principles. In the speculative procedure, on the contrary, 
form and matter are united, not sundered and held apart as 
jin the logical. Hence the thought is a whole, and corre- 
sponds with the actual, or rather is the actual, thought. 
Speculative philosophy has nothing to do with abstractions; 
its cardinal principle is the falsity of any abstraction when 
taken for a universal, and its idealism is simply the inward 
or essential truth of things. 

And now let us see how the Trinitarian doctrine, which is 
a stumbling-block to Conception and to the Understanding 
foolishness, appears to pure reason. Reason calmly accepts 
the triune Gop of Christianity as the highest actualization of 
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its greatest principle of Idealism, and the highest exemplifi- 
cation of what it has found to be the fundamental cosmical 
fact. That fact is self-conservation through self-diremption, 
and that principle the essential conjunction of contradicto- 
ries. For the Trinitarian principle which was brought into 
religion by Christianity, was to a great extent anticipated 
by philosophy. To Plato belongs the honor of having first 
apprehended the secret of the universe to be spirituality, and 
penetrated the triune nature of its constitution, and Aristotle 
developed and systematized his master’s discovery. If we 
inquire how it is that the doctrine of Trinity in Unity com- 
mends itself so immediatély to the speculative reason, this 
will best appear on consideration of the character and work- 
ing of that reason as it sifts and tries by the dialectic the 
categories of thought. Take the category which directly un- 
derlies the Trinitarian doctrine, that of Distinction. 

All distinction originates in relation, and its first or imme- 
diate form is identity and difference, in which these are pos- 
ited abstractly, or held as true in separation. This is the 
view of common sense and formal logic. Let us examine it. 
I. It holds that each thing is an identity, and distinct from 
all other things. (1) A is A,and not anything but A. It 
will be seen that “A is A” while it states directly only iden- 
tity, indirectly states difference as well. If A is only A, it is 
not B or C, that is, it differs from them. How far does it dif- 
fer? It cannot differ wniversally ; for if A and B are deter- 
mined existences, they are both alike in possessing being 
and determination; and if they are pure simples, one must 
be pure being and the other pure nought; and then they do 
not differ at all, for neither possesses content; both are the 
same abstraction. Hence A is like B in at least one respect ; 
they have one predicate in common, the swmmum genus, 
(2) A is then like B in one respect and unlike it in another 
respect. Now the respect in which A is like B differs from 
the respect in which it is wnlike B. Therefore the difference 
falls wholly in A. For A being both like and unlike B, in so 
far as itis unlike B it is unlike i¢se// as it is like B. A and 
B have something incommon; and so wherein A differs from 
BR, it differs from that in itself which resembles B. Thus the 
object A appears to be a self-opposed. II. Hence simple 
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difference rests upon opposition. Is this the ultimate dis- 
tinction? Let us see. (1) The two sides of opposition are 
called positive and negative; they are the logical contraries. 
These are correlatives. The positive is such only through 
its relation to the negative, and conversely the negative is 
negative only relatively to the positive. (2) If A is what it 
is only through B, then B determines A in so far as A is A; 
-and if B is what it is only through A, then A determines B 
in so far as Bis. Now take up this reciprocity in its unity. 
(3) A determines B, but, since B likewise determines A, it 
appears that the determination which proceeds from A returns 
again to A through B. That is, A determines itself through 
determining B. III. Hence opposition rests upon self-deter- 
mination. The determination which proceeds from either 
side returns to that side again, and is what determines that 
side. It is a circular movement; one half is called positive 
and the other half negative; if these halves are viewed sepa- 
rately we have opposition, but either positive or negative 
grasped in its whole compass includes the other. Thus sim- 
ple differencé reduces to antithesis, and antithesis resolves in 
self-determination. The ultimate distinction is self-distinc- 
tion, and this also is the only true identity. 

The immediate form of self-determination is contradiction. 
A is A, but (also) A is not A; the non-being of A as A is its. 
true being. But since A itself is not A, it is its own ground, 
and preserves itself in its contradiction. Still the difference 
is not annihilated in the identification. Self-relation is self- 
negation and this is self-diremption. Hence arises a duality; 
self becomes its own other. But since that Other is only the 
self become, it is at once identical and non-identical, and so 
self-nugatory and non-abiding. It appears inasmuch as it is 
Other, and disappears in that it is also Self. Hence the Other 
is the manifestation of an Essence, or the Phenomenon. Itis 
not Essence in totality, for then it would be permanent; nor 
is it empty phenomenon, or appearance of nothing; but it is 
Essence in self-opposition, out of its true being; henée its dis- 
appearance, or return from Otherness, manifests its nugato- 
Tiness as Other, and so its whole being as Essence. 

Such being the form of the universal to pure thought, let 
us see how it is in actuality, and we shall find that no less in 
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the latter than in the former abstract identity is null, for Na- 
ture is nothing else than the realization of the dialectic we 
have just pursued. It is at once to be observed in the con-_ 
templation of Nature that the sensuous object undergoes’ 
change. Through its relation to other things it passes from 
one state of being to another. Hence the state which it occu- 
pies at any one time is no more real than that which it occu- 
pies at another, as is shown by its changing from the one to 
the other. Against its definite being as a This is placed its 
indefinite being, or capacity of becoming a different; e.g. 
against the liquidity of water, its vaporous and solid condi- 
tions. Hence the being of the thing resides not in its state at . 
a given time—for no state is commensurate with the whole 
compass of its being—but rather in its relation to the totality 
of conditions-—that is, to the being of all other things—upon 
which depends its transition from state to state. Its being 
lies in its immanent relativity, but relativity is negativity ; 
it has its being therefore in its non-being—not in the imme- 
diate, positive identity which it is, but in the universal which 
it is not;—properly therefore it never és, but always is not. 
Its true actuality would be the simultaneous realization of 
its whole circle of potentiality, or its ideal totality, but the 
sensuous thing never attains this actuality, and therein 
precisely lies its finitude. As an identity it changes and 
passes away because it is outof itself, out of its whole being ; 
it is, but even more it is not ;—the flower points beyond itself 
to fruit and seed, and hurries to fade and fall that it may re- 
alize its aspirations. The finite thing then, as a non-abiding, 
is a phenomenon; the variable particular appears and mani- 
Fests a Generic which is constant, or infinite. It is this Ge- 
neric which zs, and not the particular as such. For if there 
were nothing but finite particulars, they could not disappear 
and reappear; once they were gone, existence would come to 
anend. But the whole movement of finitude manifests its 
infinitude. Change, which is destruction and death to the 
unsubstantial particular, is in the Generic only a process of 
self-identification, or self-affirmation. Change, as sucH, can- 
not be regarded as the universal (the position of Heraclitus), 
for it lacks the into-itself-returning movement which is its 
self-preservation. In the Generic, Change is immanent change, 
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remaining self-identical, which is Life. The whole movement 
of Essence through Existence to Existing Essence is to be 
Tegarded as the eternal act of the universal, which in this 
‘self-relation is essentially free activity. As Essence — the 
potentiality, which is negative to finite existence—it is Capa- 
city; as Existence it is the same matfer realized through 
Energy, or Exertion, the actualizing form ; as Existing Es- 
sence it is the Totality of matter and form, in which only 
these two have being. 

In general, then, as may to some extent appear from the 
foregoing, the form of trinity is the essential form of the idea 
as idea. From the limitation of Reason by the categories of 
Understanding there arises the Antithesis, which however 
does not persist as jluality, but falls together of itself into a 
Third as its presupposition and its truth. Thus the category 
Quantity falls asunder into the antitheses Unity and Multi- 
plicity, or Continuity and Discreteness, and these synthesize 
again in Totality, which is their organic whole and true actu- 
ality. So Quality duplicates into Positive and Negative, and 
unifies in Self-relation; and so Actuality separates into Po- 
tentiality or Contingency and Reality or Necessity, and 
coalesces in Free Activity. Universally, any first and one, 
looked at long enough, is seen to imply and develop an 
opposite. Each of these Two passes into the other because 
each is implicitly in the other; each is both, and as much 
one as the other. For instance, One cannot be thought with- 
out giving rise to the notion Many, because One is simply the 
not-Many; its determination as One is to be the constant 
opposite of Many. This is exclusion or repulsion. But in 
Many which is so repelled, One is all the time posited; the 
determination of Many is simply to be the manifold of One.. 
Hence, in excluding the Many, the One excludes itself, ne- 
gates itself; but this can only be to include and reaffirm itself, 
and so include again the Many. In this interchange, this dis- 
appearance and reappearance of each term of the antithesis 
in the other, the evanescence and unreality of \the abstract 
come out clearly. What we have everywhere is division in 
the indivisible, separation in the inseparable, difference in 
the identical, so that identity alone is unreality. The fact on 
which the universe is built is this, that identity and differ- 
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ence, positive and negative, being and non-being, are one 
indissoluble knot —are but obverse and reverse of a single 
truth. Alone, by themselves, they exist not; either alone is 
but half the truth, and so not atruth but an untruth, and that 
untruth which is distinctively the delusion of Pantheism. For 
the One as opposed to the Many is only first or immediate 
unity, which, in its indifference to itself from want of quali- 
tative distinction, remains a pure negative while “opined” to 
be the positive. If such abstract Being be enunciated as the 
Absolute, it necessarily collapses to the pure void, and so 
from the very eagerness with which the Pantheist insists on 
a@ pure positive, and the very energy with which he would 
banish the negative utterly from existence, it results that his 
over-rarefied positive melts away like a smoke-wreath into 
that very negative which it sought to extinguish. Thus the 
Negative asserts itself as an element equally essential with 
the Positive in the necessity to be. The true Positive is that 
which contains the negative as its immanent qualification, as 
that by which alone it has any positive character, as that by 
which it is constituted to be a positive. Withdraw such im- 
manent negation, and it, the Positive, will fall into that inde- 
terminateness which is nothing else than the Negative itself. 
The negative, I say, is an element egually essential with 
the positive, but here a further step is to be taken. One must 
not infer that because mediation is necessary, it is therefore 
the whole or the last. Mediation leads to self-mediation, the 
Negative leads to negation of negation, as may be put at 
shortest thus: The Negative is in opposition, it is negative 
to somewhat; hence the somewhat is also in opposition, or 
negative to the Negative; hence the Negative was in the first 
place only the negative of a negative. Positive and negative 
are only the abstract factors of the actual, and their truth is 
their Reciprocity. Here a distinction is to be noted. 
Reciprocity in its immediacy is only negativity, the neu- 
trum in which the independence of the contraries is cancel- 
led. If this, their mutual limit, is regarded as extrinsic to 
them, the truth of each determination is posited in the other; 
each goes into the other as its ground. (This is the position 
of the “Correlation” theory of Force.) But thus there is in 
fact no ground, but rather negation of ground. If the true 
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being of A and of B is not in themselves respectively, but in 
each other, A’s being is grounded in B. But if so, A is an 
unsubstantial; hence B’s being cannot be grounded in A. 
But by the hypothesis B is not a self-grounded; hence it 
can have no being; hence A also can have no being. Conse- 
quently the relation, the mutual limit, must be their ground 
and substantiality ; it is not a mechanical equilibrium, but a 
living nerve. That in which the opposites are coincluded is 
the concrete unity in which only they are realized. It was 
said above that any first and one implies and develops an 
opposite; it will now be further seen that such Second, when 
developed, coalesces with the First to the production of a 
Third, in which Third the opposition resolves in unity. 
There remains this further distinction, namely, between 
Reciprocity viewed dialectically and viewed from the Idea. 
The synthetic third which results from the mutual involve- 
ment and reciprocal determination of the antithetic two, 
results as third only dialectically ; actually, it is the true 
primitive as well as the true positive. The dialectic reaches 
it as the last, as the return from the antithesis and negation 
of its negation, but in itself it is the first; it is the presuppo- 
sition and higher principle of the antithesis, and that which 
sends it forth. The dialectic is a process which comes to an 
end when it reaches the Idea, and goes together into itself; 
the end turns round to the beginning, the line curves into a 
circle; the process is lost in the eternity of the Idea, whose 
perpetual present has no beginning and has noend. The 
dialectic is the ascent to truth; the idea is already there. 
These two important points—the substantiality of Recipro- 
city and its priority, or eternity—are clearly to be seen in the 
process of self-consciousness. - Ego is first unal simplicity, or 
simple immediacy ; as such it is, as we have seen, pure nega- 
tivity, ie. relativity. Asa relative it goes apart into a duality 
of Ego-subject and Ego-object, and then it cancels again this 
self-duplication inasmuch as the confronting units are recog- 
nized as the same identity. Or, more briefly, Ego is first Ego- 
impliciter; as such it necessarily develops an Ego-expliciter ; 
and this second unifying with the first, they become a third, 
Ego-universal. The process of consciousness is to negate 
itself as simple and become duallty, and then to negate this 
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again and reaffirm itself in unity. But this unity is far from 
being the mere indifference of the other two; it is Personal- 
ity, that totality of the Ego which only is the Ego, and which 
is the only Ego. The process takes nothing from the Ego’s 
unity, because it is a process within the unity, eternal, ideal 
init. The self-differencing of the Self is the Self’s identity ; 
the self-moving of the Self throngh the Self is the Self’s 
repose. 

This same spiritual movement which in its unity gives it- 
self its determinate diversity, and in its diversity finds again 
its reunion with itself, is at the same time the genetic evolu- 
tion of thought as thought and the immanent soul of the 
actual All. The Category as category in highest generaliza- 
tion is unification of Universality and Particularity in Sin- 
gularity, for the function of every category is conjunction of 
a manifold into a one, or singularization of a particular 
_ through a universal. As such the Category is objective as 
well as subjective; it is the nowmenon, the true “thing in 
itself.” That which is the pulse of thought, the very being 
of the conscious Ego, is equally the inward being of uncon- 
scious Nature; e.g. this dog, yours or mine, is individualiza- 
tion of a particular, the species Dog, through a universal, 
Life. The Ego, then, is a true microcosm; Thought, the Cate- 
gory, is the rerum natura, is the one and all of actuality. 
And this is no abstract Idealism, for we see that Thought és 
only in order to be realized; Realization is its final cause, 
and the unity of both is the true Actual—that which has its 
final cause within itself. Itis easy now to see the working of 
this objective or absolute Category. The true Identity we 
have found by the dialectic of the negative to be Self-relation. 
As Identity it is the Simple, the Universal, the undetermined 
possibility of all. But in that it relates to itself, its Activity 
determines it; its very nature is creative. Hence arises the 
Particular, the Other of self-opposition, the realizing, specific 
form. But the Universal and its Activity are one; hence the 
specializing proceeds to unity, the Singular. That which is, 
is neither the Universal as such, which would be pure ab- 
straction, nor the Particular, which is its pure negativity, but 
the living Individual as Whole; absolute Being is an infinite 
Self. Such a perfect Entelechy, who thinks the universal, 
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and lives the universal, may well call himself “I AM,” 
“Alpha and Omega,” “the First and the Last,” “which was, 
and is, and is to be.” * 

Yet it is to be understood that Spirit is exclusive unity 
only in immediacy. As highest actualization of Thought, it 
contains within it Thought’s essential triadic constitution, but 
now on Thought’s own highest plane, the plane of the Idea, 
Personality, that is, goes on through self-mediation to tri- 
personality. Personality in its own determination is a monad, 
which in its self-completeness is indifferent to multiplicity. 
Hence it is met by other monads, external to it, equally indif- 
ferent. But such manifoldness of the self-completes is their 
mutual limitation. Relatively each monad is only the other 
of all the others, and it is only by abstraction that it is a non- 
other. For since Personality becomes, or is, a monad through 
inclusion of the “other” as object, it cannot now exclude the 
“other,” when also monad, from immanence as relative. The 
relation of the monads, that is, is not a between but a through; 
they are not separately for themselves, but mutually in one 
another, and their whole being is in their mutual relation. 
Thus even personality is not a self-sufficient, and is not the 
ultimate; as the human being declares whose whole life asa 
human being is in his social and civic relations with his fel- 
lows. There is always too strong an accent of subjectivity 
upon the Self, even while it declares that universality is its 
native element, out of which it perishes; and so the absolute 
Self goes on thoroughly to universalize itself, and herein Re- 
ciprocity as substantial unity reappears once more. But it 
is now Reciprocity in its totality, and that is the Idea. As 
such it undergoes an important modification. As the reci- 
procity of concrRETE fotalities it is the negation of their anti- 
thetic independence, but not any longer of their being. The 


* «The true First Principle, which Hegel names Idea, and Aristotle calls 
i) xa? is God as self--onscious Reason. Subject and Object of 
Himself, Nature is his product as creator, and the world of progressive intelli- 
gent beings ishis image. This statement is odious tosome who style themselves 
‘*scientitic,”’ for the reason that they are still obliged to be on the alert lest their 
dogmatism fall back into the mere implicit faith of Religion—an issue to be 
guarded against with all caution. But the strictest and severest logical proce- 
dure followed out to its result, will inevitably lead to this concrete first princi- 
ple—the recognizing Reason.”"—W. T. Harris. 
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mutual relation which annuls their independence, is just as 
much constitutive of their being. And since it is now their 
determination to be as independents, their independence is, 
in the act of its annulling, restored. While in the earlier 
stages one substantial unity resulted from reciprocal nega- 
tion of each other by two—as above, not the Generic nor the 
Particular, but the Individual exists—here, on the contrary, 
all three are substantial unities. The synthesis is no longer 
negative unity—a unity which negates its factors—but nowa 
unity purely affirmative—subsisting through the affirmance 
of its factors. All limitation has vanished out of Rélation, 
and has become transformed into recognition. Hence the 
reciprocity is no longer dual but triple, and its simultaneous 
unity is the Idea. The Idea is the unal totality of the syllo- 
gism, not as a process but as a simultaneous thought. And 
that is the difference between the logical and the speculative 
syllogisms. In the former, each of the terms passes for an 
identity independently distinct, and the uniting of the ex- 
tremes through the middle is an external one which leaves 
them still in their independence. In the speculative, on the 
contrary, the extremes are neither independent towards each 
other nor towards the middle term. The extremes are not 
likened to each other, but identified with each other in the 
middle. The middle is not that which is common to the 
extremes, but that in and through which the extremes are 
self-identical. Hence each place may be occupied by any 
one of the terms, for all are the same; and if they are all the 
same, all are one. But the syllogism in which the Uni- 
versal, the Particular, and the Singular, are each not suc- 
cesively but simultaneously the middle term, is no longer 
a mere syllogism, but an immediate grasp of self-media- 
tion. This is that “ knowing by wholes” which philosophy 
speaks of. Seen from the Idea, universality, particularity, 
singularity, are all identical, are each the same, are each 
the whole — One, coalescing in a triune, transparent distinc- 
tion. Here Identity and Distinction, carried up to their 
highest, melt together, blend together, are transfigured in 
dazzling mist, are all but lost. One turns giddy in looking, 
but as the eye grows accustomed, the head steadies. The 
Singular is the Universal— universality is its constitutive 
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quality or determination; the Universal is the Singular — its — 
being is wholly in singularity; and the Particular, held 
between both, is each, or in each, and both are init. Hence 
the identification of each with all and all with each gives 
each the determination of all, and, instead of one, there are 
three substantialities. As the unity of the ultimate category 
is Spirituality, so the unity of the Idea is triune Spirit—One 
through its Threeness. This, the unity of the Idea, is a no- 
tion entirely unique, as distinct from the negative unity of 
Reciprocity as that is from the abstract unity of Identity. 
And so when Hegel declares that “the Idea is the demonstra- 
tion of Gop as He is in His eternal essence before the crea- © 
tion of the world or a single finite creature, the statement 
cannot but commend itself to the Trinitarians.* 

I have avoided any express reference to the Trinity in this | 
attempt to exhibit the highest principle of thought, because 
I preferred that the identity of the Christian dogma and the 
philosophic truth should, if possible, declare itself. It 
seemed better to trust to the reader’s finding for himself that 


* The categories of actuality in their triadic development and connection 


may, in a manner, be represented by the following table: 
The Universal. 


Gop the Spirit. 
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Reason leads him step by step to the comprehension of that 
‘which Religion presents to his faith,and so coming to see 
what before he believed without seeing,—rather than by fre- 
quent comparison or plausible suggestion to lead him to one 
of two probable alternatives, either to accept on such persua- 
sion the true relation of philosophy to religion—and so only 
to add another article to his belief—or else to turn away in 
impatience from what he might deem sophistry and artifice. 
I trust Iam not too sanguine in thinking that the careful and 
candid reader will by this time see the truth of the statement 
made at the outset, that the doctrine of the Trinity expresses 
the great first principle of all Idealism, and exemplifies what 
it has discovered to be the fundamental cosmical fact. If so, 
he will observe that what was said concerning the Phenome- 
non and Essence contains the necessary idea of the revelation 
of the God-man historically ; that the exhibition of Recipro- 
city, not as an abstract~relation, but the most concrete of 
substantialities, is the universal truth on which rests the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost; and that the self-mediation of 
Personality to tri-Personality is the inward necessity of the 
passage from Hebrew Monotheism to the Christian Trinity. 
It may be seen that Religion contains a theistic development 
strictly dialectical. The Old Testament is concerned with 
Gop in His relation to nature and humanity. (“In the be- 
ginning, Gop created the heaven and the earth. .... And 
Gop said, Let us make man in our image.”) The New Testa- 
ment contains the self-determining of the Absolute, in which 
itself is distinguished from itself and posited as an identical 
Other, which is manifested to men as Man. (“In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with Gop, and the 
Word was Gop. ... . And the Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us.”) In this antithetic relation as incarnate, 
the Other is at once identical and non-identical, and hence 
non-abiding. (“I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world; again, I leave the world, and go to the 
Father.”) The return from Otherness reveals the synthetic 
unity which was the presupposition of the antithesis. (“For 
the Holy Ghost was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied.” “IfI go not away, the Comforter will not come; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you.”) As their identity, the 
Vol. vi.—3 
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synthetic third has the same determination with the other 
two. (“Gop is a Spirit” — “Now the Lord is that Spirit.”) 
And this threefold sameness is unity. (“There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.”) Thus the appearance of the 
Trinitarian Idea at once in pure thought and in revealed reli- 
gion witnesses to the equal truth of reason and revelation, 
since it is their common content by which each illustrates 
and confirms the other. And this is the point I would urge. 
My object in this paper is mainly to show how Philosophy 
and Christianity at once ally themselves in a natural and 
kindly bond as soon as Philosophy discovers how deep 
the speculative truth of Christianity is, and Christianity dis- 
covers that Philosophy issues in an orthodox theology. I 
may not have succeeded in this attempt. It may be objected 
by some that the above treatment is too metaphysical and 
obscure, and it may be criticised by others as unscientific 
and not sufficiently profound. And it may be open to both 
objections, for the common fate of what is meant to suit oppo- 
site requirements is to suit neither. But if any one should be 
led by it to a thorough examination into the essential har- 
mony between Christian Theology and the results of profound 
and exhaustive thought, this paper will not be altogether 
worthless. To the philosopher I would say, that the religion 
which alohe among all others recognizes the deepest and ab- 
strusest of philosophic truths, and makes it the foundation 
of its theology, he must admit to be the most philosophic of 
all religions, and the only one which attains to a comprehen- 
sion of the Divine. But, further, such philosophic depth per- 
tains only to the religion in itself. He who knows with what 
slow, painful, partial, and uncertain progress the Idea has 
worked itself out in philosophy, cannot dream that it was 
reached in thought by the twelve Apostles, men destitute of 
philosophic culture and incapable of philosophic thought. 
It is clear that the men who promulgated the doctrine of the 
Trinity —“ baptizing all nations in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost”—did not understand the specu- 
lative significance of the message they bore; it was for them, 
as for their hearers, a mystery. Hence the possession by 
Christianity of this truth, which it cannot understand or ex- 
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plain, is proof that the Truth has come down to men from 
heaven. On the other hand, I would say to the Christian: This 


‘doctrine of the Trinity we all acknowledge, this we all believe 


to be the highest truth; what shall we say, then, of a philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned to whose limited religious thought 
this truth is an incomprehensible contradiction, philosophi- 
cally absurd? As sound Trinitarians, as thinking Christians, 
how shall we number ourselves among those whose scheme 
of thought must shutits eyes and bolé the central dogma of 
the Catholic faith—whereby, although nourished and brought 
up on inconsistencies, it is all but choked? How shall we 
listen in patience to such men when we find another philoso- 
phy to which our great mystery is native and kindly food? 
a philosophy not of the Unconditioned, but of the Self-condi- 


, tioning, which these men fancy themselves to have refuted, 


while ‘their own language shows that they cannot read its 
alphabet; a philosophy which, having arrived at the Trinita. 
rian principle by its own road, is ready to accept the consti- 
tution of the Absolute as revealed in Christianity, and is. 
ready to accept Christianity for the reasonableness of its 
revelation. Further, it is in this philosophy alone that 
religious convictions find a rescue from the attacks of the 
reflective understanding, and that a solution is obtained 
of the antinomy in which faith and reason are at this day 
involved. For the essential triadic form governs the devel- 
opment of the cognitive faculty of man. This begins in 
simple apprehension, proceeds through reflective reasoning, 
and arrives at pure thinking. This threefold movement of 
cognition corresponds with the threefold aspect of the object 
as thesis, antithesis, and synthesis; and as the last of these is 
the unity of the other two, and the whole truth of the object, 
so speculation is the unity of the other two faculties, and the 
totality of cognition. The history of human thought in mod- 
ern times has only been the progress of its necessary move- 
ment. The revelation of the Spiritual made in Christianity 
was first seized by Apprehension as a pure objective, the 
thesis; then when the activity of Reflection was slowly 
awakened, negative thinking entered upon the scene, the 
subjective claimed its place, the Antithesis arose in sharply 
defined antagonism, and systems of Church and State were 
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shaken and overthrown. The conflict of Thesis with Anti- 
thesis still goes on—for assertion and counter-assertion of 
opposite half truths can never avail to silence either — but 
speculative thought has meanwhile advanced to Synthesis, 
and calls on the world to follow it. The philosophy which 
began in the last century with Kant has reéstablished all 
spiritual principles, held implicitly by the early ages, in their 
whole truth —that is, in explicit unity with the negation of 
Understanding — and so this philosophy, and it alone, brings 
us completion and rest. , 


Wr 


The constitution of the God-head as trinity in unity being 
established or admitted, there arises another consideration 
respecting it scarcely less important, namely, the relation of 
the Three Persons to each other according to their syllogistic 
derivation. The Catholic doctrine as to this derivation is 
briefly this: The First Person is self-existing, Gop of Him- 
self; the Second Person is from the First, Gop of Gop; the 
Third Person is from the First and Second together, accord- 
ing to the Latin Church—according to the Greek Church, 
from the First only. In other words, the First, the Father, 
neither proceeds nor is begotten; the Second, the Son, does 
not proceed but is begotten of the Father; the Third, the 
Holy Ghost, is not begotten but proceeds from the Father— 
or, from the Father and the Son. This relation corresponds 
substantially with that of the pure syllogism, which is thus 
expressed: “The Universal includes wnder it the Particular 
and the Singular; so likewise the Particular includes under 
it the Singular; on the contrary, fhe Singular includes in 
aé the Particular and the Universal, and the Particular in- 
cludes in it the Universal. The Universal is more extensive 
than the Particular or Singular, but the latter are more com- 
prehensive than the former, which for the reason that it is 
included in the Singular is a determinateness of it. The Uni- 
versal inheres in the Particular and Singular, while the latter 
are subsumed under the former.”* It will be evident from 
the above, as well as from the whole tenor of the preceding 


* Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. iii. p. 531. 
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argument, that the philosophic idea of the Trinity contains 
of necessity the Procession of the Spirit from both the other 
Persons, so constituting Him their eternal unity. For the 
Second Person és the First in self-opposition. The One is 
self-dirempted into Two, and remains not in that duality, but 
moves on in duality, and as duality, to unity ina Third. The 
Self once self-duplicated, what further proceeds from the Self 
must proceed from it as duplicated ; else what is opposed to 
to the Self in the duplication is not the Self, but another. 
The Third proceeding is, then, the unity of the Two because 
it is their reunion; they were the same One before they were 
Two. But the First cannot be made the unity of the Second 
and Third, as it is in the scheme of the single Procession, for 
they were not the same, and though they should meet in 
another they would not meetin themselves. Hence the sin- 
gle Procession which sunders the mutual relation of the Son 
and Spirit, pulls down the key-stone of the unity of the Trin- 
ity. If the Second and Third Persons have no relation to each 
other except a common origin, they are in no essential unity ; 
there is an end of the mystery of the Trinity, and we are left 
with a sort of family relation in which the Spirit has the 
place of younger son. Now it is always to be borne in mind 
that the Trinity being the unity of the Idea, any question of 
origin or derivation of one Person from another concerns not 
its substantial actuality but merely its formal ideality. What 
is, what always was, is the One e¢fernally gone out into Three, 
the Three eternally gone into One. As was said above of the 
process of self-consciousness, the dialectical process takes 
nothing from the unity because it is an eternal or ideal pro- 
cess. It is easily seen how weak it would be to suppose self- 
consciousness as taking place in time; as if there were in 
actuality first an Ego as Subject, then an Ego as Object, and 
then Personality ; for if the Ego-subject were an actuality it 
would be complete in itself, and any process would be super- 
fluous; but in fact the Ego is always in the last state of re- 
turn to unity out of diversity. It is the same weakness to 
derive the Trinity from the Unity in time. For it must be 
remembered that although the Persons are totalities, and as 
such persist affirmatively in the synthesis, none the less the 
being of each Person is wholly in the synthetic relation; the 
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relation is His essential being, and out of the relation He has 
no being. If Gop the Father were sufficient to Himself—if 
Gop were complete in one Person—any further, Gop would 
either necessitate Polytheism, or be a created being. The 
misapprehension which looks upon any final concrete cate- 
gory as chronologically later in realization than the abstract 
ones at the beginning, would, if logical, lead to Pantheism, 
for it sets up an abstract universal instead of a concrete one. 
This misapprehension was the ground of a heresy which long 
rent the Church with discord. The error of Arius was mak- 
ing the abstract prius of the Father an actual priws, and it 
arose from his inability to think from the Idea, or under the 
“form of eternity.” The battle was fought, however, rather 
on the ground of consequences than of principle, and the 
principle was not quite definitely exploded. Hence, as Dr. 
Schaff says,* “the Nicene fathers still taught, like their pre- 
decessors, a certain subordinationism which seems to conflict 
with their doctrine of consubstantiality” (of the Son) 

- “Father, Son, and Spirit, all have the same divine essence, 
yet not in a codrdinate way, but in an order of subordina- 
- tion.” The Father was considered the primal divine subject, 
to whom alone absoluteness belongs, since He has the essence 
of Himself and from no other; the Son, on the contrary, has 
the essence by communication from the Father in a seconda- 
ry, derivative way; hence a certain inferiority was held of 
the Son to the Father, which inferiority was still more ap- 
plicable to the Holy Ghost. Scriptural argument for this 
theory of subordination was found abundantly, but, as Dr. 
Schaff remarks,* “all such passages refer to the historical 
relation of the Father to the incarnate Logos in his estate of 
humiliation (the relation of the Essence to the Phenomenon, 
as such), not to the eternal, metaphysical relation of the 
Father to the Son.” Where, as in many instances, Christ as- — 
serts His inferiority to the Father, such assertion cannot be 
allowed to contradict other passages in which His co-equal- 
ity and essential unity with the Father are distinctly stated. 
For in the former cases He is to be understood as speaking 
solely from that earthly estate of humiliation in which His 


* History of the Christian Chureh, by Philip Schaff, D.D., vol. ii. p. 681. 
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full divinity was temporarily laid aside. As incarnate He 
was out of His true being, and whereinsoever He was infe- 
rior to the Father He was in the same kind and in the same 
degree inferior to Himself as He is in that true being of co- 
equal Godhead. For the doctrine of the Trinity is precisely 
this, that the divine essence is not such that it can be held 
entire by a single Personality, and be by Him communi- 
cated. That essence is immanent reciprocity. Just in that 
the Father is determined as Father, as dpy7 and source, lies 
His incompleteness as Gop. The generation of the Son is 
the demonstration that He is as necessary to the Father as 
the Father. ‘The Father as necessarily looks forward to the 
Son and Spirit for his completion as they look backward to 
Him for their origin. This point is distinctly brought out in 
the 25th article of the Athanasian Creed: “ And in this Trin- 
ity none is before or after another; none is greater or less 
-than another; but the whole Three Persons are co-eternal 
together and co-equal.” This “remnant of ante-Nicene 
subordinationism” still survived however, and so, when the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost.came afterward to be considered, 
His necessary Procession from the Son as well as from the 
Father was not seen into, being obscured from men’s view by 
their monarchian theory. It must be matter of regret that so 
important a point as the Double Procession should not have 
been clearly stated by the creed-making Councils, but have 
been left an open question to become the occasion of a wide 
and lasting schism. But, at least, the doctrine was by no 
means denied. The intent of the Constantinopolitan Creed 
in affirming the Procession from the Father was not to limit 
such Procession to Him and exclude the idea of Procession 
from the Son also, for no such idea was in the mind of its 
framers. Their statement was simply aimed at the Pneuma- 
tomachi, and intended to affirm the divinity of the Spirit by 
giving Him a relation to the Father as immediate as that of 
the Son. Whether the Procession were single or double was 
a point left unsettled by the Council because left untouched. 
Nor are the Greek Fathers at one upon the question. Ac-, 
cording to Dr. Schaff, some—as Athanasius, Basil, and the 
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Gregories — give the Procession from the Father without de- 
nying it from the Son also; others —as Epiphanius, Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra, and Cyril of Alexandria—derive the Spirit 
from both Father and Son; and others— Theodoret and The- 
odore of Mopsuestia—“ would admit no dependence of the 
Spirit upon the Son.” It would seem that these last rather 
misunderstood than denied the double Procession, which is 
far from subordinating the Third Person to a Second, itself 
subordinate (what seems the ground of their objection), but 
is, on the contrary, the negation of the subordination of that 
Second, and the perfect co-equality of the Three. 

The difference with regard to the point between the Greek 
and Latin churches arose from the fact that while the former 
stopped with the Nicene statement of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine, the latter carried on its development to the formation 

. of the Athanasian Creed. In this work of development St. 
Augustine was chiefly eminent, and his services the most 
considerable. Their main effect was to eliminate the subor- 
dination or monarchian view, bringing out more sharply the 
consubstantiality of the Three Persons and their numerical 
unity, and in consequence asserting the Procession from the 
Sdn. His presentment of the doctrine gradually met with 
universal acceptance in the West, and at length the insertion 
of the famous clause Filioque in the Nicene Creed by the 
Council of Toledo, A. D. 589, gave the doctrine of the double 
Procession a place in the Catholic symbol. The questions 
relating to the Filioqgue separate into three classes: those 
concerning the doctrine considered in itself; those concerning 
the Scriptural authority for the doctrine; and those concern- 
ing the historical right of the clause to a place in the creed. 
The last two points do not belong to the present considera- 
tion, but a suggestion or two may be allowed. 

As to the second :—while there is no direct or distinct state- 
ment of this doctrine in the Scriptures, as there is of scarcely 
any doctrine of speculative Theology, it may safely be claimed 
that it has as ample scriptural warrant as any other doctrine 

of alike character. The very same language and expressions 
from which the Procession from the Father is inferred are, with 
one exception, used to denote the relation to the Son. Some 

_ have doubted the double Procession on the strength of this 
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exception—John xv. 26: “the Spirit of truth which proceedeth 
from the Father”—and the absence of any corresponding pas- 
sage asserting with the same expressness Procession from the 
Son. But if this language of our Lord be construed as denying 
the Procession from Himself as eternal Gop, there are many 
other of His utterances, made after He had “emptied Him- 
self” of His divinity and taken upon Him the form of a servant, 
which must be construed as a still more express denial of as 
many attributes of deity, and which taken together amount 
to a denial of His divinity altogether. In short, we are not to 
expect from the Gop incarnate, speaking of Himself in His 
then condition, a characterization of His true or absolute con- 
dition as pure Spirit. The evidence for such a doctrine as this 
is to be gathered out of a wise and comprehensive study of 
the whole Scripture; no single text is of weight to prove or 
disprove it; else the personality of the Holy Ghost, for in- 
stance, might be shaken by repeated expressions which har- 
monize much more closely with the notion of an emanation 
or influence than with that of a person. And if this and other 
admitted doctrines rest upon Scriptural language not perfectly 
distinct, and expressions not entirely unquestionable, it can 
be no prejudice to the double Procession—one among the least 
likely to be explicitly taught—that it has no firmer ground. 
It may also be remarked that there seems to be an argument 
for the Latin doctrine in the very term Procession. If the 
Procession is as exclusively from the Father as the generation 
is, it is difficult to see why a different and more general term 
should be employed to describe what is after all the same 
thing, production. But the difference in terms becomes intel- 
ligible and indispensable when we consider that one states a 
production which is necessarily by a single agent, and the 
other production in general, in which two or more producers 
may concur. 

As to the historical question, it is to be borne in mind that 
the right of the clause Filiogue to a place in the creed is 
a point entirely distinct from the truth of the doctrine it 
expresses. This latter point was never in dispute between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. The Eastern Church simply 
claimed that no articles of faith were of authority unless pro- 
mulgated by a general council, and ratified by the acceptance 
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of the whole Church. But it was not until three hundred 
years after the Council of Toledo that any controversy arose 
between the two communions. And then, when in character, 
interests, and modes of life, the people of the East and West 
had drifted apart, when the active and arrogant ambition of 
the Roman see had roused the jealousy of Constantinople, the 
question of the Procession was recurred to as a recent doc- 
trinal centre around. which more worldly and personal causes 
of discord might array themselves. As between the Greek 
Church and the Anglican or American, the feud is an ana- 
chronism, and for the separation between us to continue with- 
out an effort made by either party to remove the barrier—as 
it were, only carelessly left up—is surely a reproach to both. 
We may admit that the Greek position with regard to articles 
of faith is technically the safest and best, and such admission 
should lead them to recognize and assent to the Augustinian 
doctrine of the Western Church as, however irregularly intro- 
duced, unquestionably the true, and the crowning and com- 
pleting truth of the great doctrine of the Trinity. 
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‘Translated from the German of J. G. Ficute, by A. E. KRoxcer. 
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FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN REGARD TO THE PRACTICAL FACULTY. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Causality of the Ego being checked by a non-Ego is posited as Impulse 
—the Check of the non-Ego as a Material World, and from the positing 
of both a Tendency of the Ego to overcome that check is posited. 


In Book First we have considered immediate external per- 
ception as a causality of the presupposed absolute life through 
its immediate being. How far this view will prevail in our 
Second Book will shortly appear. Nevertheless it is evident . 
that we must commence our investigation with such a caus- 
ality, and hence we do so now, though in another manner. It 
is, however, to be remembered, that the word Being is here 
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taken strictly to signify an absolutely upon-itself-reposing . 
being. 

1. Let us then assume that such a causality of life through 
its immediate being is checked: what will then arise in the 
checked life? That causality, in so far as it is in the life, can 
surely not be annihilated itself; only its manifestation can 
be checked; that causality or determined activity and free- 
dom remains in the life, but in a manner as a causality which 
has‘no causality. How do we term this in language? I be- 
lieve, an Jmpulse. Hence through the checking of the caus- 
ality there arises in life an impulse; and this is the first place 
where we have deduced, in its proper connection and from its 
possibility, an independent being of mere and separate free- 
dom, which in our first book we merely postulated. If we 
ascribe to life an actual causality, freedom always must im- 
mediately and inseparably dissolve in the being produced by 
it, and can have no separate being of its own at all. 

2. An independent being of freedom is, according to our 
previous results, consciousness. Hence there must arise in 
life, under the above condition, a consciousness of the impulse 
by virtue of a limitation. Now, an immediate and self-made 
consciousness of an actual limitation is called Feeling, and 
the general faculty of such a consciousness is called Sensu- 
ousness : and since in the present instance consciousness is 
directed upon the actual condition of life itself, this feeling 
is a feeling of self, and this sensuousness an inner sensu- 
ousness. 

_ Ladd this remark: that which thus limits life can be held 
to be, firstly, a force, and a force stronger than the life, and 
which, as opposing itself to life, must then be posited outside 
of it as an independent being; which assumption is the basis 
of an objective dogmatism, a transcending beyond free life. 
But it may, perhaps, also be held to be alimitation within 
that life itself, not however in so far as that life is free, but 
in a higher being of that life, in relation to which that being 
of the life whereof we have hitherto spoken would then be 
only a lower and subordinated being; an assertion, which, if 
proved, would cancel the above dogmatism and found an im- 
manent idealism. 

3. Life has now been elevated above its stage of immediate 
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. causality into the region of consciousness. Hence if there 
really is an impulse in the life it must have immediate caus- 
ality in that same region of consciousness. But how will 
consciousness be able to connect with this feeling of an im- 
pulse, and what manner of consciousness will it be when it 
thus connects? Let us investigate this. 

First of all, life contains absolutely through its being free- 
dom a determined faculty ; and this faculty has arrived at an 
independent existence only through the being checked of its 
immediate causality, since in its unchecked causality it was 
always evaporating into and flowing together with being. 
Now since every independent being of freedom results in 
consciousness, the check produces immediately, together 
with the consciousness of the impulse, a consciousness of the 
faculty ; with this distinction, that the latter, as not express- 
ing an actual condition but merely a possible activity of life, 
is called by us, not feeling, as we call the impulse, but con- 
templation. 

Now let us stop at this contemplation of the real faculty to 
have causality within the sphere of being. It is, as we have 
seen, a faculty to progress within time through a series of 
conditions to the intended end. It is this faculty which is to 
arise on the occasion of an impulse to exercise real causality, 
and which is to enter en mnane immediately when it 
thus arises. 

The matter stands thus: in this state of affairs, imme- 
diately free life is absolutely checked, and cannot progress a 
single step within the sphere of being. Let us call this limit, 
which at the same time expresses the intended causality, D. 
Now this D it cannot immediately attain, being checked. 
But there niay be a point, A, which life is able to produce 
through immediate causality, and if this point A is produced 
life may be able to produce another point, B—A being the 
condition of the realization of B; and again, B being pro- 
duced, life may be able to realize C, and thus, finally, the 
originally intended D. Ifa contemplation or conception of 
this series arises in life, it must therein behold its own faculty 
to produce D. 

Now this faculty to produce D lay undoubtediy concealed 
in life-and in its absolute being originally ; but that it has 
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now become an actual faculty of life, completely within its 
free power, and that having thus gotten the faculty within its 
power, life can at once proceed to realize it, is effected solely 
by means of the conception life has now attained of it. Onlv 
through the conception has life gotten possession of this 
faculty, for before the conception it had not got it; and we 
here obtain an insight into the very important proposition, 
that the conception liberates and can become the ground of 
an actual faculty. Nay, the very superiority of conscious- 
ness over unconscious nature consists in this, that the latter 
always works blindly whatever it can produce, whereas the 
former can moderate its work by conceptions and can regu- 
late them according to a rule. 

4. As soon as the impulse to have causality exists and con- 
tinues, there arises in consciousness a desire to form the just 
described conception of a possible causality to produce a 
certain end from the contemplation of the faculty in general. 
The question now is, through what is this forming of such a 
conception conditioned? I maintain that, besides the already 
described contemplation of the faculty in general, it is condi- 
tioned also by an image of the checking power, or resistance ; 
for if the conception of that possible causality is to arise in 
the mind—which it does by means of quiet reflection and 
consideration—the faculty as well as the resistance must be 
taken hold of by the mind, compared with each other and 
calculated, until it is found that a certain direction of the 
faculty will necessarily conquer the resistance. But how 
does such an image of the resistance arise? Evidently it is 
not a matter of feeling, for feeling involves only the impulse, 
which can lead at the utmost to the conception of a limita- 
tion; nor of contemplation, for contemplation is directed only 
upon the faculty. We know this image as the condition of 
the conception of our possible causality ; but this conception 
is a product of free imagination, which is here—supposing a 
knowledge of the faculty as well as of the resistance—alto- 
gether production, and consciously and considerately pro- 
ductive, since it proceeds in accordance with the rule given it 
by both premises. Thus it appears that the image of the 
resistance must also be created by productive imagination, 
not consciously however—since itself is not intended to be 
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created, but only that the creation thereof is conditioned by 
it—but blindly, and absolutely in consequence of the im- 
pulse which craves its satisfaction. In short, in producing 
this image of a resistance,*the productive power of imagina- 
tion must have causality absolutely through its being, i.e. 
as a productive power of imagination. 

5. How, then, will such an image result? Firstly, as that 
of an absolute resistance, and hence as posited outside of 
the Ego into the sphere of Being itself, since Being itself is 
opposited to life or to the Ego. This positing outside is pre- 
cisely what we have characterized in Book First, as objective 
thinking. Secondly, as the image of a resistance in an im- 
age; for it is resistance only in an image and its other rela- 
tions, whereof hereafter, belong to feeling and cannot enter 
the image from that feeling; hence as resisting that very im- 
aging and annulling its freedom. 

For let us consider, that here, where imaging first begins, 
we have still the whole infinite freedom of imaging or abso- 
lute positing. This freedom is limited in its infinity and this 
limitation is imaged. Hence there are in this image two ele- 
ments in reciprocal relation and opposition with each other: 
1. The infinite faculty of positing, grasped in the unity of the 
image, and which we have above described as Hatension — 
an empty extension, which, as the image of the faculty itself, 
is everywhere penetrable by, and transparent to, the Ego; 
2. The opposition to this infinite faculty of positing, namely, 
just the same kind of an infinite positing on the part of the 
resistance, whereby that transparency and penetrability are 
cancelled. The whole, which arises from these two compo- 
nents, is the image of matter. 

But again, the image of the resistance is most certainly 
posited. Hence there must be pictured also an opposition to 
this positing; otherwise that image would not be the image 
of a resistance. It is posited, through the positing of the Ego 
generally, as being; but now the resistance must, moreover, 
posit itself with this its being; and this its own being which 
the resistance posits together with that being, which it de- 
rives from the general positing of the Ego, results in a further 
determined being, or a quality. 

Let us make clear this latter fact by a further and pro- 
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founder consideration of the external sense. The external 
sense is, according to the above, a limitation of productive 
imagination through the self-positing of a resistance gener- 
ally. Thus the collective sense, feeling or the sense of touch, 
is nothing but the power of imagination to extend, in a state — 
of limitedness. Through this sense we perceive matter as im- 
penetrable. Now we say at present nothing about this sense 
as furnishing, besides this impenetrability, still other quali- 
ties of matter: warmth, coldness, &c. The easiest to be com- 
prehended sense for quality is sight, which is distinguished 
from feeling as a collective sense, that the latter expresses 
only the positing in the act, whereas seeing is the image of 
the positedness, and of a positedness which is transparent to 
itself as such. “I see an object” signifies: “The positing of 
it is completed and I am limited to its positedness.” ButI do 
not see through the object signified: the inner condition of the 
object has not been posited through me, hence is also not 
_ known to me, but is posited through the object itself. The 
limit of this my positing and of the itself-positing of the 
object is then characterized by a further determination of my 
seeing, which is ascribed to the object; that is, my seeing is 
no longer a pure seeing, but the seeing of a color, as the fur- 
ther determination of pure seeing. 

These three components form an organic whole amongst 
themselves, as has already been proved in the first book; 
_ and hence it is absolutely impossible that an external objec- 
tive being should be formed without having sensuous quali- 
ties and being immaterial. Hence it is also impossible that 
matter can be without quality, or that a quality can be oth- 
erwise than adherent to a material body. 

6. With this investigation our whole view is changed and 
expanded. In our first book we considered what we then 
called external perception, in its own triplicity asa for-itself- 
existing and separate affair. But now we have found it to be 
a mere link of a greater organic whole, consciousness. For 
the synthetic period, which we have described, consists of the 
following three chief components: 1. A feeling—namely, of 
an impulse; 2. A contemplation—namely, of the real faculty 
to have causality within the sphere of being; and 3. An im- 
age of the resistance. And since this latter image is produced 
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by the free and absolutely productive power of imagination, 
without consciousness of freedom, we may very properly call 
the whole labor in this imaging a thinking, since this new 
view brings even that which formerly we called sensuous 
affection and contemplation into the one general sphere of 
thinking. 

7. Now let us ask: wherein lies the focus of external per- 
ception when we consider it as a separate matter; that is to 
say, in what condition of it doth life manifest itself? Evi- 
dently in the creating of the image. Not the contemplation 
of extension, which occurs in it, is the focus and central point 
of its condition; this extension is merely imaged and objec- 
tively posited, and when thus posited, an opposition is given 
-to it. Again: not sensuousness is that focus and central 
point; for sensuousness is only the real point of conflict of 
the opposites, and as such it also is not immediate, but is 
objectively posited. Finally: the third component of exter- 
nal perception, the positing, is certainly immediate, since it 
is the act of imaging or the creating of an image; but it 
is also posited in the same undivided moment as objective, 
thus becoming the particular sense for quality, as has been 
illustrated in the above example of seeing. Hence the whole 
external perception is not a consciousness at all, but simply 
an object of consciousness, created by the absolute produc- 
tion of the power of imagination for consciousness. Thus it 
appears that the thinking which occurs in it is a double 
thinking, being firstly an actual thinking, as the creating of 
an image, and secondly a thought thinking, as the objectiv- 
ated sense for quality ; and the contemplation which occurs 
in it is likewise double, being firstly an actual contemplation, 
in the creation of extension, and secondly a contemplated 
contemplation, in that the freedom of it finds a resistance in 
matter. 

Thus, then, the external sense is not an actual sense, but 
merely the image of the only true sense which remains, of 
the internal sense. All this might, in fact, have been discov- 
ered in mere observation from the circumstance that space 
as well as the external sense generally is posited outside of 
the real internal essence of the Ego, the external sense being 
even embodied into a tool of the senses. 
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8. Thus the matter stands, therefore. That act of the pro- 
ductive power of imagination cannot, however, arise to con- 
sciousness, but melts together immediately with its product. 
Hence external perception appears to be not an object of 
consciousness, such as we have shown it to be, but as a true 
consciousness, and moreover as an immediate and uncondi- 
tioned consciousness; and thus it happens that the external 
world is made to appear to ordinary consciousness as an 
immediate object of consciousness. Now, how have we 
proceeded that we should have arrived at an insight of the 
opposite as the truth? We have through means of thinking 
gathered up external perception into a higher connection, and 
thus have brought the connecting link, which remains hid- 
den to common consciousness, before our artificially created 
consciousness. Only thus, indeed, could that insight have 
been arrived at. Hence whosoever does not undertake this 
thinking together with us, or, though trying to do so, is not 
penetrated by its evidence because he does not proceed in 
the right manner, simply does not get that insight; and all 
his asserting, getting angry, and averring that he cannot do 
better, helps him nought. We know it right well, and more- 
over can prove to him, which he cannot do, that he really 
cannot look at the matter other than in the way he does, sim- 
ply because he does not fulfil the conditions of the other 
view. Should some one, however, interpret our proposition 
as asserting that we merely imagine things—as indeed some 
pretended philosophers have actually interpreted it—he 
would thereby simply exhibit his infinite lack of understand- 
ing, his absolute incapacity to be taught, and to enter into 
other ideas than those he already possesses, and to take hold 
of two thoughts in such a manner as not to have forgotten 
the first when he gets to the second. We imagine in the 
higher regions of freedom, where we can also leave off ima- 
gining. But that imaging, whereof we have spoken, we can- 
not leave off at all under the presupposition of an impulse 
which we shall likely find to belong absolutely to the life 
of consciousness. Such an imaging is absolutely necessary, 
and for that very reason its result forces itself upon us. And 
thus, I think, we have deduced also external perception. 

9. The clear result is this: that which has been suggested 
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by the relation of life has here been under consideration, and 
which may perhaps remain as the only true, namely, a lim- 
itation of life, is not at all touched in the object of externa} 
perception. That object is a mere opposition to the power of 
imagination, and is not at all anything by itself, as indeed it 
does not pretend to be; it is simply the product of a relation 
to another, to the power of imagination. For surely that 
through which the thing really exists, and hence can alone 
enter into connection with us, and which therefore must 
surely constitute its essence, is its force or power; but power 
is nothing material, nor manifests itself to any external 
sense; itis simply thought. Hence this power, something 
altogether unsensuous and supersensuous, were the real 
thing. What, then, can this space-filling matter claim to be, 
with its qualities, and how can it ever pass for the real thing? 

10. Nevertheless the preliminary question arises here, re- 
quiring however, also, only a preliminary answer at present: 
how is such an image of a resistance usually connected in 
its general form with the conception of the desired causality ¢ 
Evidently thus: the whole resistance, to which the impulse 
relates in its totality and which we seek to get at in parts by 
proceeding through its various conditions, must be together, 
and in this, its being together, it is posited in space. In it is, 
at the same time and as one, that which afterwards in time 
becomes a many-fold and a succession. Hence the problem 
is to hunt up in space a point—corresponding to the A de- 
scribed in 3—wherein the causality may commence. For 
instance: in matter, this resisting power to be overcome is the 
connection of the parts, and this connection is to be broken 
first in one point, and from that one to the next. 

11. The image of the immediate causality of the Ego is a 
straight line; hence also all such immediate causality ap- 
pears as occurring in lines— pressure, impact, &c. If an 
unsurmountable resistance occurs, the causality moves off 
in another straight line, and the result is a straight-lined 
angle. Causality in curved lines occurs only mediately and 
with considerateness, according to a rule: for instance, around 
a given centre; whereas the straight line breaks out imme- 
diately and without any considerateness, being indeed the 
very outbreak of free construction. Curvedness is the exact 
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opposite of freedom, or its limitation; for which reason, in- 
deed, universal space is necessarily figured as a globe. 

People have inquired after the ground of the three dimen- 
sions of space. Now, firstly, all that is needed is to get at 
the correct conception of dimension, which will show itself as 
soon as we shall exhibit its ground. Secondly, it is simply 
needed to know where to look for this ground; namely, not 
in the region of conceptions, but of contemplations; for here 
is a mere contemplation, and the problem is a limitation of 
contemplation. “Show me the ground of the three dimensions” 
signifies nothing but: “Put me on a stand-point where this 
contemplation will necessarily occur to me.” This stand-point 
is, for instance, not that of the point; for from me as a centre ~ 
an infinite number of lines are possible, and if these were 
called dimensions space would have an infinite number of di- 
mensions. The stand-point of the required contemplation is 
rather that of the line as the image of freedom, and hence 
also of time. This line (freedom), having but one dimension, 
must be limited by the above resistance in all possible ways. 
But there are three such ways: it is limited in length at both 
ends, in breadth again at both ends, whereby space changes 
from the line into a plane, and finally in height and depth, 
whereby space changes from a plane to a geometrical body, 
These are the three possible directions in which to recon- 
_ struct original space, that is, if we start from and presuppose 
the line. Hence, in true opposition to the image of the Ego’s 
causality, space has dimensions, and three of them. 

12. We have called external perception generally a think- 
ing ; previously we said that it was a productiou of an abso- 
lute power of imaging. [ence in so far as we hold both 
propositions seriously, which we do, we consider all thinking 
as producing through an absolute power of i imaging, and vice 
versa. Thinking is, therefore, nothing passive, receptive, or 
anything like that.—If former philosophers had made the 
conception of thinking clear in this way, they would have 
necessarily ere this, put Philosophy on the right track. — 
Above, we described thinking as a going out of an inner and 
immediate consciousness. But this inner is feeling and con- 
templation, both as the immediate being of freedom, and is 
thus immediate consciousness. Now we say thinking goes 
out of it. In what manner? Certainly not in the way of Be- 
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ing, which indeed does not occur here at all, but in the man- 
ner of consciousness, which does occur here. But since this 
is a going out of immediate consciousness, it must be an im- 
aging, and moreover an absolute imaging, a pure creating of 
a new consciousness. To be sure, a creating according to a 
rule, 4nd by no means blind and lawless, as those assume 
who understand us to say that we merely imagine things. 

This established conception of thinking will be found to 
confirm itself altogether. Here we particularly think a re- 
sistance of the productive power of imagination, or thinking 
itself in its most universal form; hence we have here the 
absolutely first thinking. Productive imagination produces 
itself—of course, in an image—and images a resistance to this 
thus produced itself. This is, in short, the here-occurring 
function of thinking, or of the absolute power of imaging; 
which power is here immanent, transcendent, remaining in 
and going out of itself. 

With another kind of thinking, of which we shall speak 
hereafter, it will be different. In it the power of imaging will 
image not itself, but another faculty given to it before in con- 
templation, and will image an opposition to this faculty, in 
which latter function alone it is pure thinking. 

13. We also in philosophizing, simply as such, must 
think ; that is, produce absolutely through the power of im- 

ng. 

“eWhat we have just said may be divided into two chief 
parts. Firstly, we had to note: under such and such a pre- 
supposition (of an impulse, &c.), a picture of aresistance must 
be created. This “must” expresses that another thinking 
will connect with the first one, as the presupposed thinking, 
immediately and as inseparable from it; hence this “must” 
expresses that through the immediate causality of thinking 
itself the second thinking will grow out of the first one with- 
out any action on the part of freedom; and thus the second 
link must have arisen — if our assertion is correct —in every 
one of our readers who has thought the first link correctly, 
and must so have arisen without any act of his own freedom. 
The desired evidence must have taken hold of him imme- 
diately. It is quite otherwise with the second part of what 
has been said, namely, with the question: what will this im- 
age of a resistance result in? 
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HEGEL'S PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND. 


Translated from the German* of K. RoSENKRANZ, by G. S. HALL. 


It was natural that during Hegel’s intimate association with 
Schelling, his expression should become somewhat colored 
by the latter, in whom we may observe. the converse of this 
influence. When Schelling left Jena in the spring of 1803, 
Hegel returned more to his own individuality. He resumed 
also the collegia which he had somewhat neglected during 
his activity as an author. He lectured especially upon logic 
and metaphysics, and also upon a philosophical encyclope- 
dia, totam philosophie scientiam, philosophiam logices, na- 
ture et mentis. This distinguished him from Schelling, who 
did not lecture at all upon logic or metaphysics, and had 
critically treated the various philosophical sciences, only 
once, in the lectures on the methods of academic study. A 
systematic totality was what lay at Hegel’s heart. He col- 
lected himself gradually for its production, and intended to 
bring it out in two parts, of which the first was to contain a 
critical justification of his stand-point, and the second the 
system itself. The first only, at the close of his abode in 
Jena, was brought to press, and appeared in Bamberg, 1807: 
“The Phenomenology of Mind, or the Science of the Experi- 
ence of Consciousness.” 

This work included, first, the theory of consciousness; 
second, a critical review of history, to see at what result the 
history of mankind has arrived in respect to science. It 
united psychology with the philosophy of history. Hence it 
has been called a psychology confused by history, or a his- 
tory distracted by psychology. It is easy to represent it as 
a monstrosity if narrow criteria are applied, but the inner 
unity of Hegel’s thought was to have consciousness criticise 
itself by its development, not only in respect to form, but in 
respect to contents. The title “Science of Consciousness” 
indicates the content. The mind of mankind itself is sum- 
moned to state what form of consciousness it assumes as 
present, as now final. The chief title “Phenomenology of 


* A chapter from “ Hegel als Deutscher National Philosoph,” Leipzig, 1870. 
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Mind” recalls the phenomenology of Lambert’s “Organon.” 
Mind advances in its consciousness from step to step. Each 
lower stage is shown upon the next higher to have been a 
. relative error, but it is not therefore nothing, but a necessary 
condition of the higher. This, when it is entered upon, seems 
to be the highest, but progress reduces this to a mere seeming. 
_It is therefore not entirely false, but only relatively so, in that 
it was taken as ultimate. In designating the phenomenology 
as that of mind, Hegel indicates the difference which existed 
between himself and Fichte, Schelling, and previous philoso- 
phers in general. In a former treatise upon natural right 
Hegel had brought the conception of mind into prominence, 
and had said that it stood higher than nature, while Schelling 
made nature and mind parallel as coérdinate factors of the 
absolute indifference. The conception of mind had hitherto 
been treated under the conception of reason, consciousness, 
thinking, and willing, but not in and for itself, not as an ade- 
quate conception of the absolute. Reason and nature are 
presuppositions which mind makes for itself, but which, 
as Hegel says, it overreaches. Reason, Nature and Mind are 
mutually coérdinated in their independence as idea in gene- 
ral. In respect to compass, reason is ranked above nature 
and mind; but in respect to content, reason is put with and 
in nature, and nature with andin mind. Nature is rational, 
but it is something other than mere reason, for it becomes 
specific in gases, metals, earths, plants, animals, and constel- 
lations. Mind is also in itself rational, but through con- 
sciousness it is free from the power of nature, and uses the 
latter as the organ for realizing its purposes, and thereby 
spiritualizes it. In its history it annuls nature. It is higher 
than nature because it is the highest, the absolute in aggre- 
gate, which knows itself as truth. Hegel’s Phenomenology 
is the preliminary conclusion of the transformations which 
had begun with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. This cri- 
tique was no psychology or logic or metaphysics in the sense 
of school-wisdom ; it was all these, yet was nothing of them 
all; it was one of those anomalous products which appear at 
epochal points in the development of mind, and in which the 
past is concluded and a new future is ushered in. Kant’s 
Critique, although no definite science, was the foundation of 
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the great modern revolution of philosophy ; Fichte’s doctrine 
of knowledge and Schelling’s system of transcendental ideal- 
ism were its consequences. Hegel’s Phenomenology, after 
many intermediate formations, is also a result of the same, 
an analogue of Kant’s Critique, and, like it, the source of a 
new movement. 

The Phenomenology may be and has been called the pro- 
pedeutics of Hegel’s system; but the name is appropriate 
only so far as he sought therein to lay the foundations of his 
stand-point: it must not indicate,as it usually does, a phi- 
losophizing outside of philosophy, which is to make the lat- 
ter easier, to introduce it by gentle gradations, or as far as 
possible to economize individual thought. On the contrary, 
the Phenomenology is very difficult, for it is still more pro- 
found than Kant’s Critique, than Fichte’s Science of Knowl- 
edge, or than Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. The two 
latter were the immediate and extended consequents of Kant’s 
Critique, and are in so far transition stadia from Kant to He- 
gel. At the same time the relation of the Phenomenology to 
the Critique of Pure Reason is most intimate, as is manifest 
in the first words of the introduction, which commences thus: 
“Tt is a natural notion that in philosophy, before the subject- 
matter itself—namely, the real knowledge of that which in 
truth is—be entered upon, it is previously necessary to arrive 
at an understanding concerning the faculty of knowing, which 
is regarded as the tool by which man possesses himself of 
the absolute, or as the medium through which he descries it. 
This solicitude seems to be justified partly by the fact that 
there are different kinds of knowledge, and among them one 
may be better adapted than another to the attainment of this’ 
ultimate end, so that a false choice may be made among 
them; moreover, partly by the fact that, since knowledge is 
a faculty of a definite kind and compass, clouds of error in- 
stead of the heaven of truth will result unless a more accurate 
determination of its nature and boundary is accomplished.” 
It is impossible in these words, and in the entire subsequent 
exposition, not to detect constantly.implied allusions to Kant’s 
stand-point in the Critique of Pure Reason, although Kant is 
not named. Hegel decidedly dissents, toward the end of the 
introduction, from the view that phenomenology is a mere 
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preface, outside of philosophy. For consciousness which is 
established in its phenomenal form, that which arises through 
its own mutations is ever another object. But for our con- 
sciousness which detects the becoming of phenomenal con- 
sciousness from stage to stage, this movement itself becomes 
an object of our knowledge. Hence Hegel says: “Through 
this necessity. this way to science is itself already science, 
and, on account of its content, science of the experience of 
consciousness.” 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason began with transcendental 
eesthetics, with the receptivity of intuitions of space and time, 
and ascended through understanding of the analytic logic to 
the dialectic of reason, to the ideal finality of speculative the- 
ology. It ended with the result that the absolute object is 
incomprehensible to us, since the intelligence of the under- 
standing cannot be adequately applied to the conceptions of 
reason, but can be brought into relation only to phenomena. 
Hegel began in the same way with sensuous certainty, which 
comes to intuition here in space and time. From this, | like 
Kant, he ascended to the absolute, but differed from him in 
affirming the possibility of absolute knowledge. The final 
result of the Phenomenology is exactly opposite to that of 
the Critique. The interval between sensuous certainty as 
the beginning, and absolute knowledge as the end, has of 
course an entirely different content from the interval between 
Kant’s transcendental esthetics and the ideal finality of the- 
ology. It should be well observed that Hegel regarded abso- 
lute knowledge as the limit of the development of conscious- 
ness. Not a negative limit, such as, according to Kant, the 

understanding opposes from fear of the truth of reason, but 
the positive limit of the highest satisfaction of consciousness, 
beyond which a higher is impossible; for only the absolute 
is'‘true, but only the true is absolute. Hegel makes con- 
scioasness advance by its own dialectic from one stand-point 
to another; sensuous certainty makes it have to do, not only 
with this single object, here and now, but, as soon as it 
attempts to say what it feels, tastes, hears, &c., this must re- 
solve itself into generality. The predicate which it utters of 
the object as its essence, is a generality which, as such, is 
not sensuous. The sensuousness of the certainty thereby 
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sublates [annuls] itself; while consciousness is driven onward 
from the unit (as this being) to generality, another and new 
stand-point arises. And thus it proceeds from stand-point to 
stand-point. Formally, the same process is ever repeated for 
us, but not to the infinite, not progressively to the endless, 
but with a distinct conclusion in absolute knowledge, in 
which being and intelligence mutually cover each other. In 
knowledge of the truth, mind first finds, not the rest of the 
church-yard, but a rest which is vital and full of content. 
Science is therefore the absolute power in human life, against 
which all opposition is vain. What sense has once demon- 
strated, gradually makes its way as law into the knowledge, 
and finally into the action, of the people. No polity, no reli- 
gion avails against it. Copernicus overthrew the medieval 
heaven with his solar system. The Pope contradicted him 
for centuries, until in 1821 he was-obliged expressly to recog- 
nize the Copernican system. Buckle, in his history of civili- 
zation in England, made the assertion that mankind advance 
in knowledge, but notin morals. This I regard an error, for 
it is impossible that the knowledge of truth should not tend 
to make men both freer and better. “Know the truth, and it 
shall make you free,” said Christ. 

Since, then, the phenomenology is the science of the expe- 
rience of consciousness, it nevertheless stands at variance 
with the conception of science, in that it transposes and adul- 
terates it with historical elements. 

Attention must now be drawn to the reproach always urged 
with so much emphasis, that in the Phenomenology Hegel 
nowffere mentions the name of a philosopher, a people, or 
an event. He allows each stand-point to characterize itself 
with relative absoluteness. Nevertheless it is unmistakable 
that he has in mind distinct historical phenomena. Does he 
employ them, as it were, by chance, as we select any exam- 
ple to illustrate an abstract proposition by a concrete notion? 
By no means; but we observe that he fixes upon such a phe- 
nomenon as can validate itself in universal history as the 
classic type of the stand-point which is to be elucidated. He 
borrows his colors from it because they are the most striking 
and expressive. From tie peculiar collusion of this view in 
the background, with the conception of the particular stages 
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of consciousness in the foreground, springs that charm of ex- 
position which the Phenomenology has ever exerted upon the 
temper of those who were cultured enough to enjoy it. Hegel 
gives no illustrations in a dry, scholastic manner, yet we do 
not miss that insight which we seek in illustration. Hegel 
must not be understood as though he would say that the 
general stand-point which he describes is present only among 
this people, in this condition, at this epoch of history; his 
meaning is, that that which occurs in and for itself in the 
development of consciousness, as a necessary moment of its 
becoming, has attained in this form of historical phenomenon 
its purest objectivity. When, for example, in the conception 
of the ethical mind, the Hellenic world seems to glimmer 
through, it should not be understood that he abstracted the 
conception of ethics from the history of the Greeks, and there- 
fore adduces it here; but this conception is in and for itself 
universal, and is therefore found, as an essential element, 
among other people, although among the Greeks in its most 
pregnant beauty and truth. This procedure is therefore by 
no means wrong, but is in most exquisite taste. 

One should first attempt to understand the Phenomenology 
from itself, rather than apply to it the criterion which Hegel 
has given in the preface, which is swollen to the length of a 
formal treatise. Prefaces are ordinarily printed before the 
work itself, but are written only after it is completed. It is 
quite right that the preface to Hegel’s Phenomenology should 
have been regarded as his manifesto against the excesses 
of romanticism, and the degeneracies of Schelling’s natural 
philosophy ; but the consciousness to which Hegel has Biven 
utterance could arise only after the completion of the Phe- 
nomenology. We shall, therefore, speak of it later. 

The more obscure and confused the conceptions which are 
wont to be made of Hegel’s Phenomenology, the more neces- 
sary it becomes briefly to review its outlines, though it is 
a work so peculiar, that, before conclusiofis are reached, it 
must be made familiar in the originality of its earliest form. 
Hegel distinguished as the most general determinations — 
(1) consciousness ; (2) self-consciousness; (3) reason. Con- 
sciousness is knowledge which has for its object that exis- 
tence which is given it through mediation of the senses: (a) as 
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sensuous certainty; (6) as perception; (c) as understanding. 
—Sensuous certainty takes the individual thing as truth; but 
as soon as it undertakes to say what the thing in se is, it finds 
itself compelled to utter a generality concerning it. It sup- 
posed itself concerned now and here, and with this which 
presents itself immediately as an exclusive unit, but in this 
unit the universal is at the same time contained. To this, 
consciousness must accordingly direct itself as the truth. It 
becomes perceptive to discern the properties of the thing in 
which their generality inheres. Things are what they are 
through their properties, but at the same time they dissolve 
themselves through these, for through these they cohere with 
other things, and in this coherence they undergo change. 
The force which determines things is, therefore, a new object 
for consciousness ; the latter becomes understanding in that 
it searches out the laws which preside over the play of forces. 
These laws, in their immutability, as contrasted with things, 
constitute a supersensuous world. 
- Consciousness has thus advanced from sensuous certainty 
to the certainty of the understanding, that within the sensu- 
ous the supersensuous, viz. law, is truth proper. Rather, it 
is itself the supersensuous ; for that which knows laws is not 
an object of sense, has no properties which can dissolve them- 
selves, but makes itself its own object. It is thus self-con- 
sciousness, in which are distinguished, (a) its independence ; 
(0) its freedom. It is independent in so far as it subjects life, 
with its passions and lusts, to itself; dependent, in so far as, 
- conversely, it subjects its own self to life and its passions and 
lusts. But how does it learn this distinction? Not by dis- 
tinguishing itself, within itself, from itself,as ego; nor by 
distinguishing the likeness of the ego from life and its mani- 
fold passions and lusts; but by coming to itself in another 
ego, and entering upon a life and death conflict with it: -for 
thus alone can it become truly self-certain, both whether it 
has exalted itself above the attachment to life, and whether 
the opposing consciousness has done so. Should either self- 
consciousness renounce the conflict, or fear death, or cherish 
life more than self, in so doing it unselfs itself, becomes de- 
pendent, subject to another self, and degrades itself to the 
service ofa lord. This conflict for recognition, to find self for 
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others its like, is the origin of the relation of servitude and 
dominion. This position of Hegel has often been invidiously 
perverted into the doctrine that slavery is a righteous necessi- 
ty, which he never intended. It is generally said that slavery 
originated in the captures of warfare. Hegel goes deeper, and 
inquires how there arose the subjection of one man to anoth- 
er. He answers, “From the want of self-subsistence in self- 
consciousness.” And, “ Whence arises this?” he inquires. 
“From fear of death, from the subjection of self to life.”— 
Hegel develops the mysterious ethico-psychological process 
from which the fact of slavery arises. By culture, the slave 
can gradually make himself worthy to be recognized by his 
master as independent; he gives him freedom because it is 
already present in him. The freedom of self-consciousness 
lies in its self-determination as a thinking will. It appears, 
according to Hegel, in the forms (a) of stoicism; (b) of skep- 
ticism ; (c) of unhappy consciousness. 

Stoicism retires from all reality into the purity of thinking, 
into the thought of freedom, to which no access from without 
can be obtained, and in which it is indifferent whether the 
subject exists as servant or sovereign; for, though in chains, 
it can still think. Skepticism, conversely, frees itself from 
the pressure of reality by construing it as mere appearance, 
as a turmoil of contradictions. Nevertheless it adapts itself 
to the dominant order of things, which for it is a falsehood. 
It subjects itself to a reality which is naught to it, since of 
every distinction which empiricism can find, its opposite ex- 
ists. The repose of the stoic, and the unrest of the skeptic, 
absorbed in the detection of contradictions, coalesce in the 
unhappy consciousness, which, from the unrest of the phe- 
nomenal world as the Present, rises to the rest of the Beyond 
as its true essence, but from this exaltation sinks back again 
into itself. The Essence which is in the Beyond is universal, 
immutable; that which is here, on the other hand, as an indi-- 
vidual is exposed to mutation. It attempts by labor to escape- 
the sundering of the Present and the Beyond; but labor aug- 
ments its independence, its property, its enjoyment. Hence 
it thanks the Eternal for what is mutable; it renounces the— 
attempt to bring itself into harmony with its activity; but, 
while it thanks, it acquits itself of its obligation to the Im . 
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mutable, for thereby it recognizes the latter, and returns to 
its individuality. To express the same still more earnestly, 
it makes sacrifice of its possession through the priests of the 
Immutable, who, in place of the latter, receive his gift. But 
the priest, who renders thanks in its name, is no more the 
Immutable than the sacrifice is the individual who offers it 
through the priest. Hence self-consciousness denies itself 
the enjoyment of the gifts which the Immutable presents it; 
it fasts, chastises itself, and finally, in order spiritually to 
annihilate itself, allows itself to be determined by priests as 
the council of its conscience. In order to be free from itself, 
it has renounced its freedom of self-determination, and acts 
as the slave of priests. It is unhappy, for it is broken down; 
and does not escape from itself even when it surrenders itself 
to authority, for it must resolve to do even this. It must will 
to be unselfed. 

But since the Beyond is pure thought, no less so than self- 
consciousness, it experiences that, at bottom, the Immutable 
is united in itself with the Mutable; and that the Eternal, 
which seemed to be a Beyond, is really present in the Here. 
This consciousness of the unity of the idea and its reality is 
reason. Rational self-consciousness is, according to Hegel, 
(1) certainty of the truth of reason; (2) mind; (3) religion; 
(4) absolute knowledge. The certainty of the truth of reason 
proceeds directly and instinctively to discover itself. It be- 
comes (a) observing reason; (0) realization of rational self- 
consciousness through itself; (¢) individuality, which is real 
in and for itself. Observing reason applies itself (a) to na- 
ture; (b) to purity of self-consciousness and its relation to 
external reality; (c) to the immediate reality of self-con- 
sciousness. Objects of nature are described, arranged, and 
investigated, according to their laws. Inorganic as well as 
organic nature is appropriated by observation as rational. 
Reason observes—and so does self-consciousness in its puri- 
ty—how it follows logical laws in thinking, and how it is 
subject to psychological laws in its development; for indi- 
viduality, in its reciprocity with the cireumstances which 
casually surround it, evolves nothing which was not involved 
in its instincts, propensities, and faculties. The great influ- 
ence which is wont to be ascribed to circumstances is valid 
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only in so far as the individual admits and incorporates them 
into his activity. Hence in immediate reality as it appears 
in physiognomy and in the brain (or, since this cannot be 
directly perceived, in the skull), observation recognizes the 
existence of self-consciousness. The mental is one with the 
material, as brain and spinal marrow. Without brain, ob- 
serving reason can find no self-consciousness, no thinking, no 
mind. 

The antithesis of observation is the attempt of self-con- 
sciousness to realize the conception of reason. through itself— 
not to find, but to produce, the reality of the conception. 
Hegel distinguishes here (a) pleasure and necessity; (d) the 
law of the heart, and the frenzy of self-conceit; (c) virtue, 
and the way of the world. Under the stand-point pleasure 
and necessity, he included that form of self-consciousness. 
which reason seeks in the satisfaction of the appetites and 
passions in pleasure; but experiences that enjoyment has a 
limit, and that pleasure is contravened by necessity arising 
out of itself. Pleasure would make ,all a means of enjoy- 
ment; but the world, the Universal, is not to be consumed. 
The consciousness for which pleasure has decayed, seeks 
happiness in the heart; to make itself and all being happy, 
becomes its law. But the world, by its nature and its insti- 
tutions, renders this high undertaking difficult; so that, as. 
soon as it experiences this contradiction, the good heart in 
its self-conceit revolts to frenzy. Self-consciousness, there- 
fore, concludes to renounce happiness, and to follow the law 
of the heart. In duty it recognizes law as general necessity, 
and is ready to sacrifice its individuality to it. Virtue must 
perform duty for its own sake. All inclination must be ex- 
cluded. The Good exists only through virtue; if it be not 
realized, it is a mere thought. Virtue is thus brought into 
conflict with the way of the world, for the world, as such, is 
not virtuous. It guards individuality, and contends against 
vice only so far as it violates public law or becomes crime. 
Up to this limit individuality, even in its infirmities and vices, 
is allowed wide scope. Virtue revolts at the wickedness of 
the world, and spends itself in pompous delineations of its 
conflicts, its purity, its nobility, its incomparableness, its. 
sacrifices. It thinks it very sad that virtue must so often 
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succumb. The vicious world, strange to relate, does not col- 
lapse, but preserves itself in tolerable order. 

Individuality, by its varieties, produces manifoldness and 
interest. The world cannot dispense with it, nor indeed can 
virtue; for without it there can be nothing to contend against, 
nothing to be resigned to. Without the existence of tempta- 
tion, of vice, the hero of virtue would have no cause for pride. 
Thus it is individuality which, by the resignation of virtue to 
it, has shown it itself preéminent. It is in and for itself real, 
ie. it no longer seeks out of itself what it possesses within. 
In its immediacy it is indeed only natural individuality, but 
as the certainty of reason it appears (@) as animal kingdom 
of mind; ()) as law-giving; (c) as law-proving reason. As 
animal kingdom of mind, it produces itself in works in which 
it gives its peculiarity an objective expression. Such a work 
is not absolutely universal, for this it can represent only 
according to what individuality in its particularity is able to 
do; and therefore the latter modestly asserts that it intended 
merely a contribution to the Universal, and that it designed 
what was done to be referred not to itself, but to the subject. 
But the work also stands in relation to others who apprehend 
and judge of it. Since these are also individual ties, their 
judgment is also colored by this peculiarity, although they 
likewise modestly insist that not themselves, but the subject 
alone is concerned. Thus deception arises from both sides. 
The producer makes the subject his own, wishes to display 
himself in it—to put his own talent, culture, skill, mind to 
account. Thus not only the subject, but essentially he him- 
self, is concerned in the work. The critic, on the other hand, 
rightly says that he must judge of the work as good, bad, or 
indifferent, only because the subject demands it; but, at the 
same time, the judgment is his, and expresses his penetra- 
tion, erudition, taste, and mind. It is, therefore, his own indi- 
viduality which comes into account in his judgment, and he 
deceives himself and others if he asserts that it remains neu- 
tral. When this deceit is recognized on both sides, conscious- 
ness ascends to that instance in which both producer and 
critic have to subject themselves to the conception of reason 
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esthetic, &c. But these numerous laws, which exist with and 
through each other, require in turn a demonstration of how 
far they are rational and at one with each other. 

Law-proving reason seeks not, as it were, to annul laws, 
but to refine them by its critique, to liberate them from their 
isolation and one-sidedness, and imperfect construction, in 
order, in them, to become absolutely certain of the truth of 
reason. This is the result of the development of reason, i.e. 
of the stand-point of mind. Mind is self-certain of reason as 
its truth. It is (2) immediately the true mind, or the morale ; 
(6) self-estranged mind, or culture ; (c) mind certain of itself, 
or morality. To these conceptions Hegel limits the concep- 
tion of mind, which he distinguishes from that of religion. 
True mind, as moral, appears, according to Hegel, (a) in the 
ethical world ; (0) in ethical action; (c) in the eondition of 
rights. 

The moral world is immediately included in the family 
and the nation, for here freedom and necessity are indistin- 
guishably one. Natural individuality, its external reality, 
pleasure and its limits, necessity, the good heart and its vani- 
ty, creative activity and criticism, law-giving and law-proving 
reason, are annulled in ethics. Man and woman as husband 
and wife, the latter as parents, parents as trainers of children, 
children as brother and sister, stand in spiritual relationship 
by virtue of their natural connection. Brother and sister sus- 
tain the purest relationship, because here the sexual passion 
is not concerned as it is between parents, after whose death 
the brother is the natural supporter and protector of the sis- 
ter. All families are individual in one people. Only the 
princely family in its individuality is at the same time the 
collectivity of the state. The ethical act springs from the 
ethics of the people, in which the reason of mind is present. 
The law which animates the ethical appears partly as divine, 
partly as human; as divine in piety, which is especially cher- 
ished by woman, who is ordained by nature as guardian of 
the hearth; as human in the law of the state, whose prime 
guardian is the prince. Divine and human law may collide, 
which for the individual is his fate. He bears the guilt of his 
fate, but init becomes conscious of the right which summoned 
him to the doing of his deed. He acted because, as a member 
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of the family or state, he could act only so, and not otherwise. 
Right itself, in turn, acquits him of his guilt and his wrong— 
as Orestes, Creon, Antigone, rightly did wrong, wrongly did 
right. The consciousness of right makes man a person, and 
in the atomic individualization of personality, ethical unity 
resolves itself into the multiplicity of the indifferent masses, 
which again can be held together only by a single person as 
a despotic power. Right is cold and egotistic as long as it 
seeks only to accomplish itself. When husband goes to law 
with wife, parents with children, brothers and sisters with 
each other, the spirit of the ethical has vanished. The indi- 
vidual insists on his right whatever consequences may fol- 
low, but just for this reason right is cold and regardless. 
Mind which is estranged from itself presents itself (a) in the 
world of its estrangement, partly as culture, partly as belief; 
(b) it becomes éclaircissement in that it opposes and makes 
an end of superstition; (c) in absolute freedom estrangement 
has the sense of self-renunciation for something other than 
we ourselves really are. The right of person inheres therein 
as far as in this act the entire will isexpressed. The impor- 
tance which the individual attains outside himself in society, 
depends upon whether he possess power or riches. Power 
is attained by state service; riches, by augmenting posses- 
sions. In the former, he acts nobly when he devotes his 
efforts and his activity, even to the sacrifice of his own life, 
to the state; in the latter, when his possessions, even to self- 
retrenchment, are given up to benefit the poor. Still the state 
is not without distrust of those in power, who serve it, lest 
they misuse their power against it. The client, the pauper, 
is not without inner indignation that benefits must be pre- 
sented to him. It seems to be chance that a person can ele- 
vate himself by means of power, riches, or indeed both —for 
power may lead to riches and riches to power— since indivi- 
duality, as such, is originally a stranger no less to power and 
honor than to riches. It can lose as well as possess both. | 
Mind, therefore, seeks a possession which is inalienable 
from its individuality, and which can be affected by no mu- 
tations of power or riches. This possession is culture, which 
the individual gives himself. But culture is estrangement 
from his immediate naturalness, for it makes of man some- 
Vol. vi.—5 
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thing other than he is by race, sex, &c. It raises him above 
the hazard of power or riches, for it is the self-consciousness 
of mind in its universality which can be snatched away by 
no fate. In cultured society the individual is significant, not 
because he is powerful or rich, but because he is cultured. 
Each signifies only what he has made of himself by culture. 
But there are of necessity different departments, grades, 
peculiarities, in culture; therefore it becomes its essential 
interest to set up a standard of culture for individuals, for 
just here is shown how one is cultured; for the criteria which 
one applies characterize the stand-point of his own culture. 
Judgments also become involved in contradiction; nay, one 
‘comes to appear talented by so much the less as he agrees 
with the judgment of others, or indeed with the judgment of 
the multitude. Thus arises a universal disintegration of 
mind, in which the chaos of various cultures and naturally 
contradictory judgments begets finally a chaotic confusion, 
above which only faith emerges, which subordinates culture 
as a vanity of the present. Before God is no respect of per- 
sons. Neither might, nor riches, nor culture, entitle one to 
blessedness; heaven demands from its own, not the evidence 
that they are talented, but the poor in spirit are blessed if 
they are pure in heart. But faith which is indifferent to it, 
agrees with culture in that it estranges the mind from imme- 
diate reality, for it transports it to the representation of a 
Beyond, of which, here, we can have no experience. In this 
fantastic world it is quite at home with its representations, 
and discerns that all must be just as it is. 

The éclaircissement overtakes it nevertheless, because on 
the one side it clings to the supersensuous, yet on the other 
cannot deny that it wishes to find the supersensuous in the 
sensuous. Hclaircissement is the unavoidable product of 
culture which seeks satisfaction only in thought, and pushes 
forward faith with its double housekeeping in the present 
and in the Beyond. Faith, as genuine, does not think of 
making the sensuous the ground of blessedness, but it always 
contradicts itself by the weight which it lays upon the sensu- 
ous; for, in spite of its insight into the transitoriness of what 
is earthly, and the nothingness of what is external, it believes. 
in sacred places, times, and pictures; it believes in sanctifi- 
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cation by washing, and by partaking of consecrated food and 
drink; by acts of sense, pilgrimages, fasts, scourgings, &c. 
It believes that eternal truth is contained in writings which 
have been preserved by chance, &c. Especially it represents 
the Beyond again in a form which is really only a copy of 
the human, of the Present. Its gods, angels, devils, have 
human shape. Angels play on harps, sing, &c. Faith revolts 
against this critique, which lacerates its very heart, just as 
the talented consciousness of culture revolts against its own 
distraction because the latter derisively expresses it. 
Eclaircissement has its truth in the thought of the useful- 
ness of things, for therein it attains the unity of being and of 
thought: Prosaic as the category of use may be, it still con- 
tains the thought of the end and aim for which things are 
present as means. It twines itself through all things as the 
bond which unites them to each other. Allis useful. In 
nature, earth is useful to plants, plants to animals, animals 
to animals. All nature is useful to man, man to man; and 
even religion is useful, for it constrains man patiently to en- 
dure the pains of the Present in view of the future To Be. 
The category of usefulness also contains the unity of thought 
and being of the idea and its reality, which, as deism and ma- 
terialism, are widely separate; on the one hand, into the 
abstraction of a supreme essence, and into matter on the 
other. Its metaphysics knows only things and their proper- 
ties; and among things, useful or natural, full as many have. 
‘hurtful relations, for what is useful in one respect harms in 
the opposite; yet through this twofoldness of all things. 
éclaircissement affirms the ever uniform stability of the world. 
As the true, the moral mind is merged in the condition of 
right; so likewise the culture of the self-estranged mind is 
merged in absolute freedom and terror. The thinking of the 
éclaircissement has disposed of all, and has left to conscious- 
ness, at last, only the thinking of thinking, for éclaircissement 
supremely respects the logic of the understanding that twice 
two is four. If pure thinking would give itself a content, it 
must determine itself as will; but the will, conformably to 
the stand-point of thinking, will have to bea pure will, which 
wills itself in its universality. Yet since in its reality the will 
is always individual, universality as such can hold only a 
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negative relation to will when it wills to realize itself. It 
becomes a fanaticism which would exterminate the existing 
order of things. In so far as will assumes the form of govern- 
ment, the purpose of which is to care for the generai well- 
being, and to realize the will of all, it becomes an object of 
suspicion to individuals, because as such they possess the 
possibility of dissenting from the will of the government 
which assumes the stand-point of universality. To meet the 
danger thus arising, nothing remains but to put such to death. 
But individuals conversely become objects of suspicion to 
government, because it is government that, in their determin- 
ations, they do not seek the pure will of all, but rather some 
special end. Government is therefore accused of being par- 
tisan, and its members in turn are executed. A new govern- 
ment is instituted, which in a short time succeeds no better. 
The terror of death is the result of absolute freedom, which 
detects slavery in every ethical relation, in family, rank, 
office ; and fears, persecutes, and slays every individual who 
does not seem to come out into the colorless abstraction of 
freedom as absolute. 

In the dissolution of the world of culture, the only stability 
is the mind’s certainty of itself, or morality. The individual 
who ascends the scaffold, not because he has committed a 
crime, but because he has expressed an opinion other than 
absolute freedom has declared valid by the stamp of univer- 
sality, dies with the certainty of having remained true to 
himself, of having acted correctly, morally. This certainly 
exalts him above death, and destroys the terror which it is 
said to inspire. The moral view of the world looks above the 
Present far beyond intoa relationship in which all the con- 
tradictions of history shall be conciliated. In reality, to be 
sure, the highest good, the harmony of virtue with happiness, 
is not yet present, but is striven for as that which should be. 
If it had not to contend with vice, virtue would not be virtue. 
Without instincts, desires, passions, temptation, it would be 
without the material of conflict— would be an unemployed, 
inactive virtue. It should prosper externally, for through its 
exertions to overcome the allurements of vice it acquires a 
certain claim upon happiness; but experience shows that 
the virtuous often find the world very unfriendly, while the 
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vicious find it very comfortable. While, then, virtue, postu- 
lates happiness, although it confesses that in reality it by no 
means corresponds with the conception, its claim is no less 
unfounded than when the envy with which it looks askance 
at the prosperity of the vicious claims to be called virtuous. 
The moral order of the universe, according to Hegel, is a 
dissimulation [verstellung], which its bad conscience, that it 
is not really virtuous or free from sensuousness, conceals un- 
der the complaint of the difficulties which assail the virtuous, , 
and against the course of the world when the bad thrive and 
the good suffer hardship. And yet conscience can in fact 
become self-certain, because it is determined not by feeling, 
but by the conception of duty which is clear and unambigu- 
ous. The new difficulty which now arises consists in the fact 
that duty which would perfect virtue as pure duty for its own 
sake, resolves self into a plurality of duties, so that although 
each individual is determined for himself, he may fall into 
doubt which to perform, or at least which to perform first. 
But in fulfilling one duty other duties may be violated, though 
it be only by omitting their performance. Hence, to act with 
perfect morality, it seems best not to act at all, for in so doing 
one stains himself in some way with finitude. By the deter- 
mination of an act, no one can avoid exciting contradiction, or 
reaping blame. The fear of degrading its high ideal by expres- 
sion in action, of soiling it by contact with vulgarity, drives 
back the esthetic soul into itself to refresh itself in the purity 
of its inactivity, and with other esthetic and congenial souls 
to fall into criticism of those who act and therefore err. The 
erring, however, who confesses his sin, thereby annihilates it. 
Should the esthetic soul close itself against him, it would 
itself become wicked. It must pardon him who confesses his 
wickedness ; for as he became wicked, so can he become good 
again. Thus the good must recognize the essence of equal 
freedom in the wicked, and, if he has confessed, cannot hard- 
heartedly hold itself aloof in privileged exclusiveness. The 
forgiveness of the wicked is the breaking through of religion, 
for it is the mind’s act of majesty to make what has been done 
as though it were notdone. In the act mind becomes con- 
scious of its sovereignty over nature and history. The wick- 
edness which I repent of, is as though it had not occurred. 
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I break off from my past, estrange myself from it, cast it from 
me as a nullity. * 

In religion, mind as human ascends to unity with the divine, 
to certainty of absolute truth; for this unity is truth. This 
sphere, in turn, begins as such from the bottom to build itself 
up, step by step, to perfection, viz. from the natural religion, 
through art-religion, to revealed religion. In natural reli- 
gion, mind beholds the absolute still in natural existence, 
in the heavenly bodies, in plants, animals, until, as Hegel 
expresses it, like a master-workman, it encloses the hull of 
mind, its corpse, in the habitation which it has prepared for 
it out of stone. Buiding now becomes the cultws. With it, 
mind passes over to art-religion, which venerates the divine 
in the Beautiful, which it produces in statues of deities hu- 
manly beautiful, in the beautifully formed contestants at 
gymnastic sports, and in epic, lyric and dramatic poetry. In 
Phenomenology, Hegel has treated art only as religion, be- 
cause it here simply gains the significance of the absolute, 
and in no sense serves as an ornament for prosaic ends, or as 
a means of recreation. But this esthetic religion, after it has 
passed through the earnestness and pain of tragedy, dissolves 
into the frivolity and pleasure of comedy, after it has made. 
all, even the gods of the nether world, its wanton sport. Now 
it becomes evident what mindis. Trust in the gods has van- 
ished—the oracles are dumb—the altars empty—hymns are 
words without power—priests are needy, weak mortals like 
others—the statues of the gods are but cold figures to which 
Faith no more lends a soul—Consciousness shudders back 
into itself in this mental waste, and can no longer save itself 
from the despair of its absolute misfortune by the scorn of 
comic perversion. God can be found as the true God neither 
in nature nor in art, but reveals Himself as such only in the 
real man who knows that he is one with Him in self-con- 
sciousness. God has not only human form, is the esthetic 
God, but becomes a man who can be felt, seen, heard. The 
absolute substance appears as an actual subject, which also 
really dies, ie. the divine is the essence of the human self- 
consciousness ; all disunion is extinguished in the Atonement. 

Religion, therefore, already knows what truth is; but its 
knowledge is yet imperfect, for it has not yet the form of 
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pure self-consciousness, of the conception, but of intuition 
and representation. Indeed, revealed religion cannot yet de- 
tach itself from the sense-colored breadth of representation. 
It goes back into the past, or forward to the future. In the 
course of the year, on its festal days, it lives through the cir- 
cle of its representatives in which truth presents itself to it 
in historical forms. It remains, therefore, to give to the abso- 
lute content absolute form. This is the final stand-point of 
phenomenally absolute knowledge, a beyond which has no 
passage to another, because in it not only truth but also 
certainty is posited as absolute. To elevate religious repre- 
sentation into the form of thought, is to dissolve it as repre- 
sentation; to dissolve does not mean to destroy its content, 
but to free it from its contradiction of representing the eter- 
nal in forms of adjacency and succession. That which should 
be absolutely conformable to self-consciousness, must be like 
itself pure idea, which, as absolute presence, is independent 
of time and space. Religious consciousness forgets itself mo- 
mentarily in its representations, but falls back from them 
into itself again. Absolute knowledge conceives not only 
its object in and for itself, but it conceives itself also in its 
knowledge. 

The position which Hegel has given to absolute knowledge, 
ie. to speculative philosophy, became later the occasion of 
much opposition, since priests and theologians very naturally 
found in it an insufferable presumption which degraded reli- 
gion to a “mere representation.” We will here only remark 
that science cannot dispense with the critique of faith, and 
faith can assume no privileged immunity from being really 
thought. The particular science of faith struggles against 
being dissolved in the general science of nature and of mind; 
but really it cannot escape this fate, because this is neces- 
sarily involved in the relation between representation and 
thought. The miracles of faith are incomprehensible because 
they lack a rational nature. They can be-represented, but 
not thought. Thought can find a general content symboli- 
cally expressed, an abiding truth; but, with this discovery, 
thought elevates its truth above its sensuous actuality, and 
transforms it into allegory. Miracles are to remain for faith 
an individual fact, which it devoutly gazes upon; for science, 
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they are to become a universality which is absolutely 
true. 

When we glance back upon the Phenomenology in its to- 
tality, we must admit that it is a work which can be ranked 
in no traditional department, but at the same time we cannot 
refrain from the opinion that its greatness lies in its strange- 
ness and uniqueness. An ordinary schoolmaster’s under- 
standing, which revolves with economical exactitude within 
the paragraphs of the text-book, never would have hit upon 
such a monstrosity. The mastership with which Hegel cha- 
racterizes each particular stand-point of mind may pardon 
the occasional artifice of its deductions. His appositeness 
justifies, upon reflection, the apparent strangeness of his ex- 
pression. When, e. g., Hegel calls culture the self-estranged 
mind, the word has acquired the partial meaning of confusion 
of mind, like the French word aliéner. All culture sustains a 
negative relation to our immediateness. We have in schools 


-. Greek and Latin, which we do not speak in life, but in which 


we estrange ourselves from our every-day reality ; our com- 
panions travel among “strangers” in order to exalt them- 
selves above the narrowness of home-life, &c. Hence the 
expression “estrangement” is quite right. Each new stand- 
point which consciousness enters upon is absolute for it so 
long as it deals with it; as, conversely, the world—in itself 
ever the same—is new for every new generation. It was with 
deep design that Hegel included the practical side of mind in 
the Phenomenology, a deduction of absolute knowledge from 
dogmatism and skepticism; realism and idealism would not 
have corresponded to the totality of mind. The forms of con- 
sciousness which Phenomenology exhibits in a long series, 
are constant elements of mind which lie between the extremes 
of sensuous ¢ertainty and absolute knowledge, and which 
hence always and everywhere reproduce themselves; in their 
individualization they may likewise modify the form of their 
appearance. Each is relatively the whole, but it is first in 
the absolutely free self-consciousness of spirit that it com- 
prehends itself as the idea of truth. No one will deny that 
sensuous certainty and perception, that the conflict of self- 
consciousness for recognition, that stoicism and skepticism, 
that the efforts of the unhappy self-consciousness to solve the 
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contradiction between heaven and earth,—are stand-points 
which ceaselessly renew themselves among men. The case 
is the same with reason, which can never become weary of 
observing the nature of natural phenomena, in order therein 
to find itself. It has been supposed, in considering the laws 
of physiognomy, that Hegel intended, with Lichtenburg, to 
deride a presumptive science, and that only a transient mania 
of his time induced him to incorporate this matter; but the 
interest of mind to rediscover itself in the eternal reality of 
its form is constant. Our interest will always be excited in 
observing the physiognomy and cranial development of a 
Raphael, Schiller, Napoleon, Talleyrand, Socrates, and oth- 
ers, and therein tracing the expression of their minds. The 
realization of rational self-consciousness in pleasure and ne- 
cessity, in the good heart and in the frenzy of conceit, or in 
virtue and the course of the world, astonishes us at first by 
the originality of its delineation; but it makes, nevertheless, 
a constant factor in the phenomenal knowledge of mind. 
Among the Greeks, e. g., it was the Cyrenian school which 
gave utterance to the experience that pleasure has its limits 
in necessity, and the Hegesians, who proceeded upon the 
attempt to constantly fulfil pleasure, concluded upon suicide 
because they found it impossible. The author of the Kohe- 
leth, among the Hebrews, expressed the same experience of 
the vanity of all things. Individuals ever repeatedly attempt 
to make pleasure their principle, but in the satisfaction of 
their desires they ever find the experience unavoidable, that 
in enjoyment they have subjected themselves to a necessity 
inseparable from pleasure. It is the same with the good heart 
and virtue in their one-sidedness and inexperience. When 
Hegel shows that virtue may be overcome by the course of 
the world, it may seem that he places no high estimate upon 
virtue, but only that virtue succumbs in the conflict with the 
course of the world, which wrongly estimates its own princi- 
ple, the right of individuality, and regards its own sacrifice 
as the Absolute. Eating and drinking, sleeping and beget- 
ting of children, working and recreation from labor in sport, 
and the accumulation of property, will ever strike out new 
courses. The existence of monks and nuns presupposes as 
its condition the existence of the course of the world, from 
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which they retreat behind high walls. Individuality then 
makes its appearance as that which is real in and for itself. 
This stand-point also makes a constant element of the becom- 
ing mind, which produces itself as its object in what it cre- 
ates, in which it deposits its entire peculiarity, but thereby 
calls out the judgment of other individualities. This “ani- 
mal kingdom of mind,” as Hegel sportively and wittily ex- 
presses himself, is likewise a constant element of history ; 
and, to become convinced that this is the case, it is only 
necessary to read prefaces to books which are published, to 
find the assurance that their authors are concerned only in 
their respective subject-matter, to which they offer their mod- 
est contribution, or, on the other hand, to read the critiques 
of books in which the reviewers assert, with praise or blame, 
that they are concerned only about the subject-matter. Law- 
giving and law-proving reason are constantly present in the 
constitutional conflicts of states. It is proposed, for instance, 
to abolish the death penalty; the law is subjected to criti- 
cism, the grounds which sustain the proposition are exam- 
ined, &c., whether they are in accordance with reason. 

In the description of mind it has been said that Hegel at 
first had before his eyes the Hellenic ethics as Aéschylus and 
Sophocles depicted it, but in the dissolution of the true ethi- 
cal mind in the legal condition which strengthens the ego- 
ism of persons, the Roman empire. Then he makes the 
process of the estrangement of mind complete itself in 
Feudalism and Catholicism; but the culture of humanism, 
on the other hand, reacts in éclaircissement, and absolute 
freedom culminates in the terrorism of the French revolution. 
In the stand-point of morality he alludes to the dualism of 
German philosophy in the Fair Saint, especially to Jacobi’s 
ALL-WILL and Waldemar. It may be unhesitatingly granted 
that from the phases of history he derived his colors for these 
stand-points, but it does not follow that these are not con- 
stant elements in all history. Hegel depicts—in the act of 
the ethical mind—e.g. blood revenge, with unmistakable 
reference to Orestes and (idipus; but blood revenge is a con- 
stant element of the ethical in the family, among all peoples 
who are making the transition from the sphere of their natu- 
ral condition to that of the state. The Arab who avenges the 
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death of his father, is in this respect as ethical as Orestes. 
That Hegel opposes right, as private right, to the ethical, is 
likewise to be understood generally, although Roman juris- 
prudence carried out the conception of personal atomism 
most perfectly. When children as heirs of their patrimony 
do not quarrel about their respective shares, but seek to ter- 
minate the strife by judicial decision, the very spirit of the 
ethical has vanished. Even Aristophanes, in his comedies, 
attacked the bad disposition of the citizens, who became en- 
tangled in their private interests and their lawsuits about 
meum and tuwm, and allowed the ancient virtue of Marathon, 
which guided itself in view of the whole, to fall into decay. 
Culture in a distinct sense, where the word denotes primitive 
civilization, is also a constant element among all people, who, 
by reverence of the power of the state, or by the splendor of 
riches, have elevated themselves above the significance of the 
individual, to self-consciousness of mind. When Hegel here, 
in characterizing the peculiar distraction to which this stand- 
point leads, borrows a few features from Diderot’s dialogue, 
Rameau’s Nephew, one must not be so narrow as to believe © 
that he thought only of the intellectual French society of the 
18th century. This language, which levels all difference of 
station; which expresses with spirit all the phenomena of 
mind, even the most depraved; which discloses with shame- 
less publicity all the contradictions of mind,—attracts inte- 
rest to itself whenever the individual, by way and manner of 
speaking, attests that he is a man of culture, and when com- 
parison of tendency of independence and of degree of culture 
is the chief topic of the general discourse. Lucian among the 
Greeks, Petronius among the Romans, Heine among the Ger- 
mans, discover a language similar to that of Diderot among 
Frenchmen. claircissement is no less a constant element 
of history, for it arises from culture. The Sankhya philoso- 
phy of the Indians is an éclaircissement of their Mythology. 
The doctrine of the sophists was an éclaircissement among 
the Greeks, as in modern times the movement of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Over against the popular belief of the 
Greeks, Plato with his critique of their Mythology appeared 
as an apostle of éclaircissement, and, like those in England, 
France and Germany, would substitute morals in its place. 
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The stand-point of absolute freedom, i.e. of that freedom 
which wills the will only as universal, may seem to be so 
designated by Hegel as though only the first French revolu- 
tion hovered before him; but in itself this form of conscious- 
ness is a constant element of history, where democratic and 
communistic tendencies pass over into fanaticism. This 
element was present in the German peasant war, among 
the English Puritans, and the social reformers of the Paris 
revolution of February, as well as among the Jacobins, who 
overthrew the Girondists. Morality is depicted with extraor- 
dinary accuracy by Hegel; no one can doubt that here he 
detects one of the most general stand-points of mind: but the 
turn which Hegel gives to it—viz. in making religion, or the 
certainty of the unity of the human and divine mind, to 
emerge from the wicked man’s confession of guilt and from 
his pardon—may seem peculiar. Otherwise, morality ap- 
pears as that inclination which religion absorbs in itself, as 
private right absorbs the esthetic morale (ethical condition). 
But morality has exalted itself above this stand-point; and 
now Hegel shows how mind, apprehending itself in con- 
science, passes over from the isolation of its self-certainty, 
through pardon of the wicked, to the truth of the commu- 
nity. This is one of his most profound and beautiful devel- 
opments. That religion is construed as a constant element 
of mind is of course self-evident, and the question can only 
arise how far the differences between natural religion, art- 
religion, and revealed religion, are constant. This question 
is answered by the fact that every man must in childhood 
pass through the stages of fetichism and pantheism, which 
compose the essence of natural religion. Even if people ex- 
isted no longer in a state of nature, still the contemplation of 
nature in sun, moon, plants, and animals, would precede the 
representation of a creative God, even for children who grew 
up within the pale of a revealed religion. Children often 
sustain the same relation to animals which men in a state of 
nature do in animal worship. Hegel treated art-religion in 
general as the presentation of art, because only as religion 
does it make the beautiful a pure Absolute. Art lies without 
as a moment in the stand-points of production and culture. 
The beautiful is now, to be sure, the absolute in respect to 
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form, but only the esthetic stand-point sublimates the truth 
of the absolute and must subordinate itself to it, as occurs in 

revealed religion, which makes art a means in its cultus. 

Roman Catholicism, in architecture, sculpture, music, and . 
poesy, has produced as excellent works of art as the Greek 

art-religion, but religion as such has ever distinguished itself 

from these works even when superstition has confounded 

them. 

Finally, absolute knowledge exists in all philosophical en- 
deavor as a constant element, for philosophy must strive for 
such a certainty of truth that even the formal side of knowl- 
edge may be complete, that certainty may become true, and 
truth certain. Philosophy is, therefore, capable of endless de- 
velopment, since neither its breadth nor the depth of knowl- 
edge can have a limit. That all moments of the experience of 
consciousness make up constituent elements of mind, Hegel 
distinctly affirms in saying that phenomenology has the same 
content as a system of science. The latter is not power, nor 
isitriches. The difference lies in the fact that that which 
phenomenology presents as a stand-point of phenomenal 
knowledge in the relation between consciousness and its ob- 
ject, so that knowledge during its becoming does not conceive 
itself until by its mutation it has arrived at a result, although 
we who observe its process can apprehend it before it be- 
comes clear to itself—that this appears in the system as a pure, 
organic conception, no longer confused with consciousness. 

The sequence of the conceptions is in general the same in 
both spheres, although with the difference which is condi- 
tioned by the nature of consciousness. In the history of con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness, reason, mind, religion, and ab- 
solute knowledge, follow in order; butin history many modifi- 
cations occur through freedom, chance, arbitrariness, which are 
eliminated from the necessity of the system. The stand-point 
of natural religion, e.g., may be interrupted by the violent in- 
trusion of revealed religion; for what wide extremes may be 
united in consciousness! Take a New Zealander of to-day, as 
he may be seen and spoken to in London, who in his youth 
has participated in cannibal feasts, but is now converted to 
Methodist Christianity. Thirty or forty years ago he ate hu- 
man flesh, now at the Lord’s table he partakes of the body and 
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blood of Christ. An important point of the succession is 
that each higher stand-point elevates each lower into itself, 
and reduces it to a moment which disappears in itself. That 
which in an earlier stage had absolute significance for 
consciousness, loses it in the higher. The most earnest occu- 
pations of earlier ages, as Hegel expresses it, sink in an 
advanced stage to be childish plays. It might be asked 
whether many of the elements which Hegel adduces have 
not now entirely vanished. Under art-religion, for example, 
he speaks of living art-work, and understands thereby the 
reverence in which the Greeks held beauty, and the strength 
and suppleness of the human body. The Greeks, indeed, 
deified beautiful men because they were beautiful. This 
element exists among us no longer as a religion. We build 
temples to no man now because he is beautiful, but in the cir- 
cus we admire the beauty, strength, and gymnastic virtuoso- 
ship, of the human body, i.e. the living art-work. It is de- 
graded to a mere moment of secularity, but it is not wanting. 
The successive connection of the forms of consciousness, which 
advances from sensuous certainty to absolute knowledge, is 
therefore necessary. If we have attained a certain grade of 
consciousness we must advance to philosophy; and hence, 
not only in Greece but in China and India, not only among 
Christians but among Mohamedans, not only among Euro- 
peans but among Americans, we see philosophers arise; for 
even the practical, gain-seeking, pure utilitarianism of the 
Yankees has not prevented the appearance among them of a 
Parker, an Emerson. ; 
Hegel preceded his Phenomenology by an extended pre- 
face, in which he defined his relation to the dominant views 
. respecting the essence and method of philosophy still more 
distinctly than in the introduction to his article concerning 
the difference between the systems of Fichte and Schelling. 
He strongly contended, moreover, against the degeneracy of 
Schelling’s philosophy, which among many of its adherents 
had sunk to a mere formalism, and which sought to conceal 
the want of scientific earnestness partly by fantastic deco- 
ration, and partly by the assumption of dictatorial imperti- 
nence and prophetic unction. Hegel contended no less against 
the insipidity of éclaircissement, which sought a narrow satis- 
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faction in the temporal, than against the pseudo-geniality of 
romanticism, which was designed to supersede the pains and 
the thoroughness of learning, by simple inspiration. He gave 
a careful critique of the method of the scientific knowledge, 
which, with precipitate construction according to superficial 
antitheses, is not adequate to the task. The truest method, 
he affirms, is the dialectic, which makes the negative an im- 
manent moment of development, because negation is not only 
negative, but at the same time positive; for its result is not 
pure nullity, but rather a higher determination, in which 
that which was denied is ideally preserved. Nothing is lost 
to this method, but it enriches itself, in its progress from 
negation to negation, by an equal number of positions. He 
expresses this thought in such a manner as to affirm that the 
philosopher must entirely abstract from himself, and in the 
movement of conception reserve for himself only the attitude 
of a spectator. “Substance must be grasped as subject” ;— 
with these words, which have become so full of fate for his 
philosophy, he would indicate that the idea for itself is inde- 
pendent; that, although we think it, it determines itself en- 
tirely independent of us, and that its relation to other ideas 
can really proceed only from it and not from us. When, e.g., 
we think the idea of identity, it, and not we, is the ground 
that the next idea is that of difference. It is not we who de- 
termine identity to difference, but identity determines itself 
to difference, for difference has a meaning only as difference 
of identity. The idea of identity moves, therefore, of itself 
to its opposite idea, to difference, and leaves to the philoso- 
pher only the observation of this process. 

It is, in fact, the original sense of the word that substance 
in itself is subject. Substance here signifies the essential 
content, subject the form of knowledge. The subject must 
here be not the knowing philosopher, but the idea itself. 
Still the philosopher is also the subject which thinks the 
idea, but his thinking is not bound to the self-determination 
of the idea, into which the philosopher, with absolute renun- 
ciation of his own individual subjectivity, must think him- 
self. Hegel’s thought may be thus explained: In common | 
logic, it is said that in judgment we join a predicate to a sub- 
ject. In this the subject appears as passive, and receives the 
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predicate through us. According to this logic, it is we who 
bind the predicate to the subject by the copula. Hegel 
reverses the matter by saying that it is the subject which 
determines itself to its predicate; for, if this be not the case, 
it is in vain that we join a predicate to a subject, because the 
judgment can be only in so far true as the predicate either 
inheres in the subject as a casual and relative determination, 
or is immanent in it as a necessary and absolute natura sua. 
When I judge, “'This circle is large,” this judgment is true 
only insofar as greatness inheres init. But greatness is 
only a relative determination in the relation of this circle to 
others. A circle may just as well be relatively small. If I 
judge, “The circle is a self-enclosed curve,” this judgment is 
a necessary, absolute one, for without this determination the 
circle would not be a circle. Thus it is the idea of a circle 
itself that immanently determines itself to its predicate. It 
is not I who produce this idea, but the idea which produces 
itselfin me. The predicate of the subject circle, by which it 
is a circle, does not depend upon me. I recognize it, I utter 
it, I make it my object; but Ido not produce it. But the 
circle, because it is a circle, produces itself in the object. 

By the example which I have just chosen, I am reminded 
that, in the preface of the Phenomenology, Hegel would make 
of mathematics merely a science of the understanding, partly 
because its content, space in geometry, and unity in arith- 
metic, is so meagre, and partly because the construction of 
mathematics turns upon formal identity. A synthetic or an 
analytic course rather than the dialectic must be referred to 
mathematics. But when, as Hegel affirms, truth can become 
certain of itself only in the form of dialectic method; when 
further, according to him, mathematics forms a necessary 
member in the system of science; when, finally, it is the con- 
ception of space with which the idea as nature first found its 
existence,—it is hard to see why mathematics should be an 
exception to all other content. That it never has been, is no 
reason why it never should be treated dialectically. The con- 
ception of the one of quantity, &c., i.e. of arithmetic, Hegel 
has already presented dialectically in the first part of his 
Logic: “Why should geometry dispense with the dialectic?” 
Quantity does not even exclude qualitative distinctions, but 
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is partly a moment of them and partly qualitatively distin- 
guished in itself; for an arithmetical progression, e.g., is not 
only qualitatively different from a geometrical progression, 
or the acute angle is not only quantitatively but qualitatively 
different from an obtuse angle. The one is smaller, the other 
larger, than a right angle; and just for this reason they are 
opposites inform. The lack of rational nature [begriffslosig- 
keit], which Hegel charges upon quantity, is only relative. 
Through the integral and differential calculus, and through 
descriptive geometry, modern mathematics has in fact alrea- 
dy become dialectic. 

Hegel believed that an example of the dialectic method 
was afforded in the Phenomenology itself. Without boast- 
ing, yet with profound self-feeling, he expressed in the pre- 
face the consciousness of having found that method which 
the future would confirm as the only true one. Though it be 
acknowledged that he is right, that henceforth without the 
dialectic method philosophy would no longer be in a condi- 
tion to satisfy the conceptions of science, and that it no less 
than others cannot submit to an arbitrary treatment; still 
it cannot be denied that the method is open to great danger, 
and that it no less than others may degenerate to arbitrary 
treatment. The philosopher shall remain out of the question. 
The idea shall determine itself through itself, shall adopt 
nothing into itself from without. This is the postulate. It is, 
indeed, justified ; but, in fine, it is the philosopher even here 
who advances with his thoughts as thinking subject from 
conclusion to conclusion, and what he holds to be a necessary 
correlation describes as such. Just this description is the 
most dangerous moment, for its extent, its tone, its address, 
remains more dependent upon the philosopher than its form 
would indicate. Experience has subsequently shown that 
the descriptive manner of the Hegelian school, especially 
through imitation of the Phenomenology, degenerated into a 
mere assertory procedure, which was in no respect better 
than the polarities of Schelling’s philosophy, the antitheses 
and syntheses of Fichte’s, or the categories of Kant. The 
dialectic, wuich was to have engendered the most active self- 
movement of science, stiffened into the most arbitrary and 
lifeless dogmatism, which often became the more contradic- 
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tory the more it set up pretension to absolute infallibility. 
If the application of the dialectic method had been guarded 
from every error, Hegel himself, for instance, would not have 
set the example of altering the position of ideas in his sys- 
tem. Without the Logic, the danger would have become still 
greater. 

For profound penetration into the essence of science, for 
sharp criticism of the delusions behind which scientism has 
taken refuge in order to preserve itself in the public mart as 
authority, for noble dignity of scientific temper, for spirited 
apprehension of the entire turning-point of the age,—the pre- 
face to Hegel’s Phenomenology can only be compared with 
that which Kant introduced in the second edition of his Cri- 
tique of Reason. This is its counterpart in literature. 


THE LOGICAL QUESTION IN HEGEL’S SYSTEM. 


Translated from the German of TRENDELENBURG, by THos, DAvIDsON. 


[Continued from our last number.—ED.] 


In the first place, the Vegation is the inborn impulse which 
drives pure thinking along from stage to stage. No sooner 
is a concept produced than it turns over, from its own inner 
nature, into its negation, and we have before us the problem 
of thinking a positive and a negative together. This problem 
is solved by the creation of a mediatory concept which recon- 
ciles the two antitheses. Thus the progress of the Dialectic 
is conditioned by the Negation. 

The investigation showed that the applied negation cannot 
be a pure logical negation, the relation of not-A to A, but 
that it must be real opposition in order to produce a Contra- 
ry—an Opposition. But since the Contrary does not run off 
into indefinite contradiction or opposition, into mere unlim- 
ited negation, but is on the contrary another Positive, which, 
concrete and limited in itself, contains the negation of An- 
other [somewhat] only as one relation, it became apparent at 
once that the real opposition—the negation of the Dialectic— 
was not to be reached in any merely logical way. Not only 
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was this shown in general terms, but the same demonstration 
was further applied to the most important concepts of the 
system (e.g. to repulsion and attraction, to whole and force, 
to substance and causality, to nature and spirit), and it was 
proved in the particular cases that the negativity always 
goes beyond its logical essence, and the opposition does not 
spring from the pure thought, as is pretended, but from the 
apprehensive intuition, which arbitrarily condenses the inde- 
finite looseness of the logical negation into a positive form, 
and, in that form, seizes and holds it. 

If, now, the antithesis is supposed to be evolved from the 
thesis by negation, so likewise thesis and antithesis are car- 
ried up by Jdentity to a concept which stands above them, and 
is designated as their truth. The identity, therefore, appears 
in the result as the real unity, as the force of concretion. If, 
however, we probe it to the bottom, we find that it is far short 
of what it professes to be; that it is nothing but the reflec- 
tion of a relative, logical likeness —an abstraction which 
bleaches and blots out. Becoming, in Hegel’s Logic, is the 
first act of identity, Being and Nothing being comprehended 
under it. Pure Being, we are told, is empty Being—Nothing ; 
and empty Being is pure Being. The one is what the other 
is. The two are identical, and, thought as such, they are 
Becoming. In spite of this, this identity of the reflection is. 
only a self-annihilating compromise, without a trace of living 
unity to transform in a real manner Being into Nothing, and 
Nothing into Being. It is the completed levelling of two con- 
cepts, viz. pure Being and empty Being, while it is anything 
but a case of mutual intus-susception or interpenetration. In 
such identity, the antitheses blunt each other, instead of 
bestirring themselves and becoming one as they should do. 
What is here summarized in the well-known example of dia- 
lectic Becoming, reappears, as the Jnvestigations prove, in 
the most essential concepts of the system, e.g. where the Finite 
unites with itself in the Infinite; where the freedom of the 
concept is conjured out of the necessity of substance; where 
the idea is defined as the absolute unity of concept and objec- 
tivity. The power of unity over the greatest antitheses rests 
on the identity of such impotent assimilation. The real in- 
terpenetration is forced in. Compared with the boldness of 
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the idea of reconciling antitheses with each other, the proof 
which pure thought has to offer for the fact appears rather 
infirm. Its truth has its origin in something quite different 
from any such mere logical act. 

Thus the hinges of the system break down. 

The investigation showed further that ad infinitum pro- 
cession, a mere indirect proof, was frequently misused in 
order to obtain a positive creation of an opposite. It turned 
out, likewise, that the Immediate, which cannot appear in 
the pure thought as sensuous, is nevertheless tacitly intro- 
duced into the sensuous apprehension. 

After such results, the internal connection—the glory of 
the system —could not hold out. Notwithstanding, this too 
was subjected to a special investigation. Then, indepen- 
dently of the necessary consequences of the points already 
made, it became manifest in many other places that the intrin- 
sic connection which asserts the self-development of science 
from its own most undisputed ground, viz. the concept, in 
opposition to knowledge derived from without, is merely ap- 
pearance, bold assertion. When the determinations of science, 
in the dialectic and internal contemplation of the concept, 
had to make a step in advance, instead of doing this unas- 
sisted, they betrayed, when examined more closely, the 
foreign impulse of external experience. What ought to ori- 
ginate from itself is simply borrowed. Anticipations of con- 
cepts, and foreign matter, picked up at random, were shown 
to exist in the most important creations of the Dialectic; the 
former, for example, in Measure, in the Freedom of the Con- 
cept, in the Totality of the Unconditioned, in the Transition 
of the Idea into Nature, already frequently alluded to; the 
latter, in the logical treatment of Matter, in the logical cate- 
gories of Mechanism, Chemistry, Life, &. Weare thus led 
to consider the relation of the dialectic method to the mate- 
rial of experience. Hegel had almost asserted, in regard to 
this, that the dialectic process presupposes the facts of expe- 
rience, but that it exalts them into the true rational form. 
Who could have refrained from admiring, with an admiration 
amounting to astonishment, in Hegel himself—from his Phe- 
nomenology down to his posthumous Lectwres—the extreme 
universality of his empirical knowledge! And no one asserted 
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that Hegel could have meant that the philosopher ought to 
“suck the world out of his finger-ends.” But the question 
here was not one touching his subjective knowing or his opin- 
ions, but one relating to the objective relation of his absolute 
method; and then it was shown that this method, strictly 
confined to itself, and advancing by means of borrowed 
crutches, had, by its very nature, no opening, whether decor 
or window, to let in experience, and because it nevertheless 
tacitly and stealthily opens a back door to it, it occupies an 
uncritical position to experience, with its indefinite expres- 
sion regarding presupposition, and is perhaps more uncritical 
than unspeculative, but careful, Empiricism. It is impossible 
to find a place for experience, without making holes in the 
internal connection of the self-productive Concept. 

The speculative method undertook to show that the pro- 
cess whereby the concepts were produced was likewise the 
process which produced the thing. Thus the dialectic and 
the genesis of the thing seemed necessarily to coincide. On 
closer examination, however, it became apparent that the dia- 
lectic process in most cases inverts the genesis of the thing, 
or passes over it without concern, and without touching it. 
In view of this surprising discrepancy, the advantage which 
had just been gained had to be abandoned, and refuge to be 
taken in a distinction which had not originally lain in the 
plan, that the eternal birth of the pure concept was not the 
temporal development of the becoming thing, and that the 
two did not necessarily coincide. The dialectic then admit- 
ted itself to be, in individual cases, a methodical hysteron- 
proteron. 

If, in the dialectic method, the syllogism and its figures 
came to assume such importance that the dictwm was trum- 
peted abroad, “God is a syllogism; the state is a syllogism ; 
the planetary system is a syllogism,” &c., on closer examin- 
ation there turned out to be in this doctrine an obscurity and 
confusion which distinctly showed themselves in the appli- 
cation. Here too, in a word, the dialectic topsy-turvy showed 
itself in the very dictum itself. If we were to construe men- 
tal maladies according to the same type—if we were to say, 
for example, that Pietism unites itself with Mysticism to form 
Phariseeism, as the Hegelian terminology would express it, 
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we might also say, with equal right, “ Everything irrational 
is a syllogism.” Thus the doctrine has overshot itself. 

After such results, neither the leading thought of the dia- 
lectic method nor the carrying out of it could be recognized, 
and the question now came to be, whether openly to abandon 
the philosophical prejudice of the present, or to refute the 
charges brought against the system. ; 

So far, neither one thing nor the other was done. The for- 
mer was difficult; along with the dialectic method, it would 
have been necessary toabandon Hegel’s system as a system; 
for the two are one, just as the critical system and Kant’s 
system are one. The second looked easier perhaps, and yet 
it did not take place. Perhaps silence was meant for a refu- 
tation. 

Erdmann published his well thought-out Owtlines of Logic 
and Metaphysics in 1841. In certain turns of phrase and 
remarks, he seemed to have reference to the Investigations 
just mentioned, nay, even in places to yield points to them. 
But he did not mention this fact, and left it to be guessed by 
the initiated. Erdmann changes several things in the mat- 
ter, and almost everything in the expression, which he to 
some extent managed so dexterously as to take the point off 
any objection that had been made. But the Jnrestigations 
had attacked the thing itself, and could hardly be brought 
to silence by a change in the mode of expression. Any one 
who will take the trouble tocompare it with this new presen- 
tation may satisfy himself on the point. Besides this, it 
might easily be shown that the altered expressions, where 
they mean anything at all, imply a change of view, and an 
alteration in the thing. It would be desirable to see these 
differences discussed within the school itself, in order to show 
their magnitude. Erdmann’s Logic, although written in the 
spirit of Hegel, is not altogether Hegel’s old logic. 

Treating matters in an opposite spirit, appeared in 1841 
Werder’s Logic, a Commentary and Supplement to Hegel’s 
Science of Logic. It belongs to the idea of a commentary, 
that it shall smooth over difficulties and disentangle intrica- 
cies. Up to that time, all philosophical commentaries had 
been written with this purpose—e.g. commentaries on Aris- 
totle, for thousands of years. This Commentary to Hegel’s 
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Logic took no notice of the Investigations, directed against 
it,and probably did not consider the doubts expressed as 
worth discussion. As for the rest, he invented a new logical 
category, calling the opponents of the system “the Lord’s 
heaviest cross,” and those who could not accept the concept 
of God set up by the pure thinking, and therefore rejected it, 
“@od’s sorest suffering, a passion to which the history of the 
Passion is but a shadow.” Still, there were some innovations 
in this Logic too, and, although it had appeared as a supple- 
ment, it was rather an annihilation of the original, as even 
the adherents of the system seemed to admit. Particularly 
remarkable was the correction which appeared at the very 
beginning. The identity of pure Being and Nothing in the 
production of Becoming had always excited opposition, and 
difficulties of various kinds had been found init. Among 
other things, people had found it impossible to think the 
identity of Being and Nothing, because, after all, Nothing 
appeared to be Jess than pure Being—to be a minus; people 
could not conceive how two empty abstractions—pure Being 
and pure Nothing—could mutually complement each other, 
so as to form the concept of Becoming. These difficulties 
were settled by an emendation. It was asserted that Hegel 
had been wrong in holding the difference between pure Being 
and Nothing to be inexpressible—a mere opinion. The dif- 
ference was quite considerable. It was discovered that 
Nothing is more than pure Being, a plus; that Nothing is 
the most comprehensive something. ‘In Nothing, Being, of 
itself, breaks the silence in itself. Nothing is Being’s 
coming to consciousness, the rise of perception in it, its 
glance into itself, the salient point of its originality. In 
Nothing the sacred ambiguity of the emptiness of Being dis- 
closes itself. That it is nothing else than Sel/-Being, Being- 
through-itself ; that it, singly and alone, is full of itself,— 
this is its emptiness, this is Nothing. Thus Nothing is Be- 
ing’s knowledge of its fulness, of its repletion from itself, of 
its free action, of its self-creation ; and, stirring itself in itself, 
in the energy of this Knowing, Being is no longer Being, but 
Becoming.” ‘“ WhenIsay Nothing, I know more than when 
Isay Being, because it is more; because it is Being revealing 
itself, bursting its husk—because it is naked Being, the spirit 
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of Being, Being in Being.” Finally, when the Commentary 
declared the dialectic to be the “Réverie of Logic,” and treat- 
ed it as such, pure thinking, as far at least as principle was 
concerned, became vague thinking. The Hegelian school has 
thus far allowed this Logic to pass muster, without rejecting 
or disowning it. 

In fact, the great differences which subsist within the 
school seem all to rest, pretty much in the same way as the 
schisms in the Church used to do; the Church forgot these, 
when she had to combat with heretics or heathens outside. 

Gabler gavea lengthy review of the Logical Investigations 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, Oct., 1841, 
No. 65 sq., Art. I. In this, however, he has criticised a re- 
sult without its premises—the twentieth section, without the 
nineteen that precede it and form its basis. The dialectical 
question, in the first place, is not touched upon at all, my 
understanding of it being merely set aside as an “incompre- 
hensible misunderstanding.” As no harm is done by such 
assertions, we wait to see the proof of them in the second 
article; otherwise we might turn the tables and repeat the 
compliment of “incomprehensible misunderstanding.” The 
aim of the criticisms is to show that the Logical Investiga- 
tions know less of God than the dialectic method, which is 
absolutely and directly the thinking of God. This we will- 
ingly acknowledge, if the dialectic method be true; but we 
had proved that it is false, and therefore really knows noth- 
ing. If one, therefore, meant to argue in this way, he could 
not afford to omit the opposite proof. At all events, until it 
appears, his assertion has no foundation. 

Other critics have taken it for granted that the whole ques- 
tion has been set at rest by this veto of Gabler’s. For exam- 
ple, we find in a polemical article: “The main objection, 
derived from Hegel’s unexplained assumption of movement, 
is developed in the Logical Investigations, and duly weighed 
by Gabler in a criticism of that work.” The truth is, that in 
that criticism not a word is said about such objections, and 
we cannot say that we at all admire the spirit of such tactics. 
No explanation, such as the above words would imply as 
having been made, was intended by Gabler, who, at the end 
of his criticism, openly states that he will deal with the 
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heavy charges brought against Hegel’s philosophy, in a 
second article. 

In support of the dialectic method, which thinks the thought 
of God, reference is repeatedly made to the Christian Logos 
(Cf. inter al. Gabler’s Criticism, p. 570). We take the refer- 
ence to mean this: Through Him and for Him all is created, 
and He is before all, and all exists in Him. If, then, He be the 
head of the body—that is, of the Church—He belongs to us, 
and we may comprehend Him in pure thought. This conclu- 
sion will hardly be permitted to any one who understands 
the Christian Logos in the sense demanded by the entire con- 
text. The same Logos that in the beginning was God—the 
world-creating Logos—redeems men from the dominion of 
darkness and sin. It is this function that is the inheritance 
of the Church; but from this to attempt to authenticate, by 
a sort of Christian testimony, the act of the pure idea, which 
produces the world-creating Logos out of itself, is something 
quite new, and hardly coincides with the notion of the 
Apostle Paul, who openly says to the Church that “now we 
know but in part,” and “behold but as through a glass dark- 
ly.” If from words like these any one were to conclude that 
the Christian view of the Universe was universal skepticism, 
he would be as far from the truth as he who should cite the 
Christian Logos in authentication of the stand-point of the 
speculative method. Such confusion of thought omy tends 
to warp unbiassed investigation. 

Reference has been made by various persons, and on vari- 
ous occasions, to the Phenomenology, as properly preceding 
the Logic of Hegel. “The Thinking which in the Phenomen- 
ology works itself up out of the phenomena, in the Logic 
produces itself freely — plays with itself’ (Werder, p. 25). 
This is, perhaps, implied in Gabler’s remark (Art. L., p. 519), 
that in the @ priori (process) of dialectic movement, “man’s 
reproductive reflection has already swallowed the whole of 
the @ posteriori” (das menschliche reproductive Wachdenken 
[habe] das ganze Aposteriorische bereits im Leibe). The 
expression can signify nothing but the digestion in the Phe- 
nomenology. 

As to the Phenomenology, there seem to be only two posi- 
tions possible for it. Either it is a link in the system, and 
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then it is a part of the philosophy of the subjective spirit— 
and this, indeed, is the position assigned to it by Hegel in 
the Hncyclopedia,—or it is a propedeutic, meant to educate 
the consciousness up to the speculative stand-point, in which 
case its place is before the system. and it stands in the exter- 
nal relation of an introduction. 

Hegel, in the Encyclopedia, produced his system asa whole, 
and it is the most complete outline of a system, whether we 
consider the whole or the parts, that the history of philoso- 
phy is acquainted with. We must accept the relations in 
which he here places the different branches to one another, 
as he gives them. Since then, in the Hncyclopedia, the Phe- 
nomenology follows long after the Logic, the Natwre-Philoso- 
phy and the Anthropology coming in between, we perpetrate 
a bad piece of anticipation if we appeal to the Phenomenol- 
ogy for the investigation of the dialectical method laid down 
in the Logic—an anticipation which rends Hegel’s system to 
pieces. In view of the great unity which was Hegel’s aim, we 
have thought it our duty to follow the Encyclopedia, which 
was so often revised by him. 

If we assume the second stand-point, and consider the Phe- 
nomenology as a propedeutic to the absolute method, or to 
the stand-point of Speculative Logic, then it stands outside 
of the system, and has, as a preparatory exercise, a subjective 
importance, but no inflnence on the objective foundation of 
the system, which, on the contrary, aims, starting with the 
Logic, to produce itself from itself, and to comprehend itself 
in itself. The Phenomenology, then, is a propedeutic to the 
Logic, as creeping is a propedeutic to walking, arithmetic a 
propedeutic to the logical syllogism. In this case no less 
than in the other, the appeal to the Phenomenology is an 
inconsistency, a mere subterfuge, which, however, does not 
escape the eye of the clear-sighted. 

If the appeal to the Phenomenology were admissible, this 
work ought to be always read before the Logic, which is 
never done, or, if it ever is, only by way of introduction. If 
it were so read, there would result a somewhat odd circum- 
stance. In the course of the whole, certain sections would 
oceur thrice; e.g. life, first in the Phenomenology as a phe- 

nomenon, then in the Zogic as an idea, and lastly in the Phi- 
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losophy of Nature. What is the object of this? 1t is bad 
enough that life, for example, is treated twice, once in the 
Logic and once in the Philosophy of Nature; and it has been 
shown that the idea of life produced from the pure concept 
is nothing more or less than intuition—- which, indeed, is 
contemned, but which, in a clarified and enfeebled form, is 
accepted. If we admit, as was shown, that the means employed 
by the dialectic method are false, it is of no avail to appeal 
to the dialectic Phenomenology. Altogether, people should 
not be always quite so ready with the Phenomenology in 
their talk; it is, and ever will be, a liber laudatus magis 
quam lectus. 

Thus, likewise, is barred the attempt to defend the dialec- 
tic method by the aid of the Phenomenology. 

But its defenders hold in reserve a brilliant retreat for 
themselves, by ascribing all objections brought against the 
absolute dialectic to mere imagination, which, in its very 
nature, say they, is incapable of reaching the pure concept. 
Any one who questions the products of the absolute concept, 
occupies the stand-point of the imagination, and, therefore, 
has no right to speak. When the pure concept is hedged 
round in this way, it becomes as unapproachable as the Holy 
of Holies. All possibility of coming to any understanding 
ceases, and one might as well try to make something out of 
the illuminations of a visionary, who treats all opposition 
precisely in this way, as out of speculative science. Be this 
as it may, all objections —to speak in the language of the 
school— are due to an “immanent” criticism of the concept, 
to its own demands, assertions, and consequences. 

Never, in the history of philosophy, did the logical ques- 
tion assume so much importance as at present. Whereas, for- 
merly, the attack had been directed against “the speculative 
theology” flank, it now approaches closer to the centre, which 
supports the whole—the Logic. The contest regarding the 
logical question is a contest for the existence of the system. 
All the consequences which have developed themselves from 
Hegel, stand or fall with it. 

Profound investigation of objective reality and perspicuity 
of style will not reappear in philosophy until that false and 
exaggerated admiration of the dialectic unity of method, 
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which still fetters men’s minds, whenever a new work ap- 
pears, written according to this method, shall have given way ; 
and philosophical science will then again speak an intelligible 
language, as human beings are wont to do, when it is com- 
pelled to give up its unintelligible, divine utterances — alias 
dialectic categories. 

The dialectic method is a logical hypothesis. Is it, then, 
so difficult to come to clearness about its essence —its truth 
or untruth? 

If by scientific procedure we mean one that is essentially 
necessary and universal, then the question that must arise 
for decision is simply this: Js Hegel’s dialectic method of 
pure thinking a scientific procedure ? 

In view of the investigations already made, we must an- 
swer this question with a round negative. We do not mean 
by this that the dialectic method does not possess relatively 
even a certain scientific value. Such, indeed, it possesses, as 
a preparative, measured by the standard of the Aristotelian 
dialectic, inasmuch as it forces the concepts more sharply 
against each other, and defines them more clearly, whereas 
in the sense of being an absolute method it has no value 
whatever. Such itisnot. It has exercised a powerful scien- 
tific influence by stretching the demands of Logic, but in so_ 
doing it has over-stretched itself. It possesses merely the 
importance of a relative reflection, but it is not an absolute 
production. 

The proof of this has been adduced, the refutation has yet 
to be brought forward. Verily, it will not be brought by the 
differences which have already manifested themselves within 
the Hegelian Logic, and whereof, we hear, more may yet be 
expected. After a long period of haughty stability, such mov- 
ing and bustle are signs of internal insecurity and actual dis- 
turbance. Buta work so rigidly carved out of one thought as 
Hegel’s Logie will go far to verify the saying: Sint ut sunt, 
aut non sint. Mending and bolstering up will be of no avail, 
as Plato warns us in the Statesman: “My good friend, it 
isn’t safe to whittle here; it is much safer to cut right through 
the middle: one is much surer to come upon ideas.” 

The undersigned is prepared, with all seriousness, to take 
up the investigation anew, provided opposite arguments of 
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any moment are brought against him. But until a refutation 
is undertaken, let our friends at least leave off singing their 
old song about mental languidness and convenience, when 
scientific men do not recognize the dialectic method. A short 
time ago, something of this kind might have been read in a 
certain preface. If the investigation is shunned, the arrow 
may return and strike him who discharged it. 

Science cannot live on criticism, which only expels what 
the living organism cannot assimilate. Where criticism 
reigns alone with its negativity, we are seized with a dull, 
heavy sense of discomfort, which necessarily accompanies 
such a process of decomposition. Decomposition and assimi- 
lation ought, on the contrary, as in breathing, to form but 
one activity. Then criticism, instead of repressing the life of 
science, increases it by purifying it. But since even Logic 
cannot satisfy itself with the mere critical result which re- 
jects the dialectic method of pure thinking, the Logical 
Investigations entered, in a positive sense, into the facts of 
human thought, and tried to show that the science of the 
idea does not go down, but, on the contrary, becomes all the 
more certain, when the dialectic method, with its false sanc- 
tions, is rejected. 
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Works or Dr. H. K. Hugo Detrr: 


1. Ideas of a Philosophical Science of Spirit and Nature. Husum, 1865. 


2. Cecilia; or, Concerning the Truth of the Supersensuous. A Dialogue witha 
Postscript. Husum, 1867 


3. Fundamental Doctrines of Philosophical Science. Husum, 1869. 

4. Dante Alighieri and the Divine Comedy. Leipsig, 1870. 

5. The Idea of the Divine Comedy. AStudy. Leipsig, 1871. 

The two works on Dante by Mr. Delff have attracted so much attention 
in Germany, that it may not be considered out of place in this Journal to 
bring them also to the notice of the American public, and especially of 
those whom Longfellow’s translation of the Italian poet must have inter- 
ested more or less in Dante-literature generally. Mr. Delff’s works on 
the Divine Comedy have this distinguishing merit, that the author brings 
to his task the results of a life-long study of mystical literature, to which 
_ Dante’s work is generally held to belong. This thorough knowledge of 

the mystical writings of all times enables the author to illustrate his ex- 
position in the most varied and instructive manner. Most particularly 
felicitous is his sketch of the political, ecclesiastical, and philosophical revo- 
lutions and conditions that preceded Dante, and that form the basis from 
which Mr. Delff starts his interpretation of Dante’s life and works. This 
sketch evinces, moreover, a rare comprehension of the early status of the 
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Christian Church; and the manner in which the gradual rise of the Roman 
papacy and the substitution of new Cicumenical Council dogmas for the 
original regula fidei is developed, deserves the highest praise. 

Mr. Delff’s philosophical and religious views, of course, pervade also 
the Dante-essays; but are more particularly developed in the three above- 
named purely philosophical works, which we are sorry that space forbids 
us to characterize at length. In these days, when it requires great bold- 
ness on the part of a philosophical writer to speak otherwise than slight- 
ingly of religion, it is certainly interesting to see Mr. Delff taking an 
enthusiastic stand in defence of religion,—nay more, of Christianity, and 
still more of catholicism and mysticism. 

In the development of these views Mr. Delff is probably more nearly 
related to Baader than to any other German writer, though he exhibits 
originality enough of his own. Of our own writers in the same direction, 
Mr. Alcott comes nearest to him. The most interesting parts of Mr. Delff’s 
works are his polemics against the current “natural philosophy,” but 
chiefly his religious expositions and unfoldings of psychological pheno- 
mena, such as are rarely treated by men of science. In these regions his 
erudition can fully exhibit itself, and his vivid, graceful style throws a 
peculiar charm over the subjects treated. Thus the dialogue ‘ Cecilia” 
may even be called brilliant in its development of the author’s most cher- 
ished convictions. 


Il Cavour e Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato. Per A. Vera, Professore di Filosofia 
nella Universita de Napoli. Napoli: Detken & Rocholl. 1871. 


Professor Vera is making his deep insights into the Philosophy of His- 
tory and Religion tell in the formation of public opinion at this important 
juncture iu the affairs of Italy. 

We see by the advertisement on the last page of the above work that this 
active author has in press a new (enlarged) edition of his French transla- 
tion of Hegel’s Logic, and also a translation of Hegel’s Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, with Introduction and Commentary. 


Revue des Cours Littéraires de la France et de l’étranger. Paris. July, 1871. 
The two numbers received contain two articles by Professor Vera of Na- 
ples: the first on “The great Mosaic at Pompeii,” a genial characterization 
of the celebrated artistic representation of the battle between Alexander 
and Darius (at Issus?) ; the second article is the opening lecture of a course 
on the History of Philosophy, and treats of the epoch of Socrates. At the 
close he touches on the present state of affairs in Italy, and concludes thus: 
“The true regeneration of a people ae from a new thought, from a 
new Idea, from a new breath of the Eternal Spirit—a breath which, as 
before remarked, revives the past, but revives it transformed and elevated 
to a high degree of energy, consciousness, and liberty. Now, without 
wishing to exaggerate and to attribute to Philosophy a monopoly of intel- 
ligence, I believe I can affirm that there is no science which can better 
cause such a thought [i.e. regenerating new thought]. For Philosophy acts 
on the soul in many ways. In the first place, it extirpates those evil seeds 
in it—torpor, ignorance, error—which weaken it, corrupt it, and render it 
insensible to the light of truth. And since it lives in the region of thought 
and of absolute verities, it possesses more than any other science the faculty 
of understanding and of manifesting the Idea, and of causing it to pene- 
trate the mind, thereby regenerating the inner man; for the outer man 
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cannot be nerated until the inner has been. You see then, gentlemen, 
how that in fighting the battles of lutelligence, and above all fighting them 
in a free disinterested spirit, we accomplish a work than which none is 
a gj nor more advantageous to ourselves, to our country, and to huma- 
nity. 
peli article in one of the numbers, under the caption ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Philosophy in Italy,” speaks approvingly of Raphael Mariano’s work 
of that name, and of his ‘‘ Essay on Hegelian Philosophy”; it then notices 
Louis Ferri’s work on the ‘ History of Philosophy in Italy in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” It speaks, finally, of Count Mamiani’s ‘“ Confessions of 
a Metaphysician,” and of his later work, the ‘“‘Cartesian Meditations Re- 
vived in the Nineteenth Century,” of which it says: ‘‘ Taking as a model 
that methodic system of doubt extended to all our knowledge, this work 
‘yises by rigorous demonstration to philosophic faith in the spirituality 
and immortality of the soul, in the eternity of ideas, in the existence of a 
rsonal God, in the universal and indefinite progress of Creation * * * 
he twofold consciousness of the activity and passivity of the Ego give to 
it the perception or direct intuition of its relations with other beings upon 
which it acts or which act upon it, and it includes thus in one common cer- 
oo its own existence, external nature, the ideal word, and the Absolute 
eing. 


The Wanderer: A Soineaiet Poem. By Wm. Ellery Channing. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


The preface, by Emerson, serves as an honest introduction, which leads 
one on into seven quiet, still poems, full of the perfume of nature. Often 
the irregularity of the rhythm jars, and yet through the whole there is a 
certain serene melody. One is assured, however, that the poet did not 
write with a purpose to suit the taste of any reader. If sometimes a figure 
is a little overstrained, one does not feel that it was done for effect, but 
because the thought so shaped the words; e.g. 

‘*Kach hour this laughing boy tenacious caught 
A fist-full of existence, spread it out 
Flat on its back, and dried it in the sun 
Of all his breezy thoughts, to shape its truth ” 
Or this, where, after speaking of the grinding of the submerged mountain- 
tops by floating icebergs, he says, 
, ** Till all the furrowed surface deeply carved, 
The saline torment took its hand away, 
And left a course of splinters in dry air 
To mock the bafiied thinker of an orb 
Where somewhat thinks, superior to himself.” 
Or this: 
‘*T sometimes caught an echo of the past, 
Lessons of sunk religions, sounding faint.’’ 

The poems are colloquial in the sense that they seem as if they were 
fragments of an utterance in an age before men “forgot the fashion of leis- 
ure.” There is no unity to be sought or found in them, but a clear, pure 
current of fine thought and fancy. The picture of the scholar, at the end 
of the last poem, is one of the finest passages, and leads one’s thoughts irre- 
sistibly back to the preface, as if it were a portrait. A.C. B. 


A History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. Friedrich 
Ueberweg, late Professor of coeneey in the University of Konigsberg. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by George S. Morris, AM, 


Professor of Modern yon wer in the University of Michigan. With Addi- 


tions by Noah Porter, D LL.D., President of Yale College. With a Pre- 
face by the Editors of the Philosophical and Theological Library. Vol. L: 
History of the Ancient and Medizeval Philosophy. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner & Company. 1872. 
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This first volume of the Philosophical Division of the Philosophical and The- 
ological Library, conducted by Drs. Henry B. Smith and Philip Schaff, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, will be apt to prejudice many in favor 
of the whole enterprise; and deservedly, for it is an admirable book, admirably 
translated. It has often been remarked, how much superior American transla- 
tions of German works are to English ones; and nothing could prove this more 
clearly than a comparison between the recent translation of Ueberweg’s System 
of Logic, done in England, and the work of the same author now before us. The 
former is transferred, the latter translated, into English. One has often to ren- 
der whole passages of the Logic back into German, word for word, in order to 
understand what they mean; whereas, in the present work, one can only guess 
at what the German might have been. 

Dr. Ueberweg’s work has for many years been very popular in Germany, and 
it deserves to become so among us. Its author was aman of very extensive learn- 
ing, unwearied application, and considerable*philosophic insight. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that he was a scholar rather than a philosopher, an 
organizer rather than an originator. He has stated what other men thought 
with admirable clearness and conciseness; he has not enriched the treasury of 
Philosophy by any original thought. ‘This cannot be considered a drawback in 
a historian of Philosophy, but rather the contrary. Dr. Ueberweg, indeed, had 
no pet theory to illustrate in his work; he did not try to make history appear 
the self-development of a series of categories ; he was content to state what he 
found in previous thinkers and to classify on historical principles, which are very 
different from logical ones. The result is a work objective and reliable. 

Following the example of Hegel, Dr. Ueberweg refuses the designation of Phi- 
losophy to the dreams of the Oriental sages, and dates the rise of thought from 
Thales of Miletus. Like Zeller, he divides Greek Philosophy into three periods, 
_ which, however, do not coincide with those of the former; and we must admit 
that we prefer Zeller’s division. These are all treated with due consideration, 
and the affiliation of the different schools is well brought out, showing the natu- 
ral development of thought. A most important feature of the book is, that it 
contains a very full, though by no means exhaustive, bibliography of Philoso- 
phy in all its parts. The author seems not to have been so well acquainted with 
French and English works as he was Wie German. This defect has, to a small 
extent, been remedied by the translatér “TKeAimensions of the work admit of 
considerable space being given to every name of importance, and of a clear pre- 
sentation of the outlines and peculiarities of every system. ‘This is done with 
uncommon vigor, although in some places the translator has not shown it to 
the best advantage. For example, it is amusing to find zd@oc¢ translated by 
passion, and &yery by possession, in the Aristotelian Categories. 

The portion of the present work that refers to the Scholastic Philosophy is of 
unusual interest, as being almost the only scientific treatise upon that period 
existing in the English language. The work of F. D. Maurice, notwithstanding 
its fine, genial tone, is too much the work of a dreamer to be of much objective 
value, and the large work of Albert Stéckl (Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters) has not yet been rendered into English. But, apart from its thus standing 
alone, Ueberweg’s treatment of Scholastic Philosophy is of exceeding interest 
and value. It is so calm and appreciative, so much the work of one who looks 
at all men and times dispassionately, that we often feel inclined to agree with 
the author when our unbiassed judgment says we should disagree. 


In conclusion, we would say briefly that we heartily recommend this work as 
the best History of Philosophy existing in our language. T. D. 
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